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To see man as he truly is, to see the 
great virtues of which he is capable, 
to see the ends for which he was 
created, we must catch him in one 
| of those moments when he is grap- 
pling with problems that seem in- 
soluble, when he is addressing him- 
self to tasks that seem beyond his 
courage and his wit. 


| L.P. Jacks | 
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N retrospect, your first two years 
out of college will seem relatively 
short. Yet no similar future period 
will likely have greater influence on 
the quality of your future service 
and success. “\S “Ss This graduate 
school prepares students for service 
in the fields of social case work, com- 
munity organization, criminology, 
industry, and social research. 
Its Fall Quarter begins 
October third. 
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The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 


Che University of Chicago 


The Graduate School of Social 
Service Administration 
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Individual attention given to each 
student. 
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THE CASE RECORD AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


HAROLD A. PHELPS 


Brown University 


ITH the rapid trend of social work 
\ V from tasks of relief-giving to other 
forms of service, the problems of 
social work multiply in an amazing fashion. 
Though it is difficult to check the rate of this 
change with precision, there are many indi- 
cations in recent literature of new fields 
waiting to be explored.’ In this connection 
the family agency holds a unique position in 
social work. Originally established to 
awaken community interest in the many 
intricate problems of family life and to 
supervise a specialized approach to them, the 
history of the family agency has been a con- 
tinuous process of relinquishing much of its 
territory in the acquisition of new problems. 
Special agencies have grown apace to con- 
centrate on the treatment of specific prob- 
lems. The family agency is still in the 
vanguard. There is no indication that social 
work as a movement will be able to dispense 
with this type of social pioneering. Prob- 
ably the greatest contribution of the family 
agency to social work is to be found in its 
plastic organization which is adaptable to 
experimentation with new forms of treat- 
ment and policy. It is this peculiar function 
of the family agency which creates special 
difficulties and emphasizes the need of thor- 
ough exploitation of scientific methods. 
*A. S. Cheney: The Nature and Scope of Social 
Work, Chapter 5. 


Porter R. Lee: “The Spirit of Social Case 
Work,” Tue Fairy, January, 1927, pp. 267-273. 


Family case work differs substantially 
from other forms of social work in its 
scope. This difference is emphasized in its 
range of problems, in the variety of devices 
required to approach them, and in the oppor- 
tunity for early and preventive treatment. 
The diffusion of interests within the family 
agency evokes the most frequent criticisms 
of its efficiency. They are aimed chiefly at 
the failure of family case work to use scien- 
tifically the methods of social analysis which 
are now available. Though much of this 
criticism is justifiable and may be applied to 
any social agency, it anticipates the solution 
of other serious technical problems, namely 
the collection and classification of data, 
which must precede analysis, research, or 
treatment. An approach to the problems of 
the case record is clearly an urgent need. 
Its contents and organization must har- 
monize with methods of scientific analysis. 
At the same time it must be an inclusive and 
exhaustive source of information on ex- 
tremely dissimilar social relationships. With 


*G. A. Lundberg: “Case Work and the Statis- 
tical Method,” Journal of Social Forces, Sept., 
1926, pp. 61-65. 

E. F. Young: “The Scientific Study of Social 
Case Records,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 
March-April, 1925, pp. 283-289. 


*I. M. Rubinow: “What is Social Case 
Work?” Journal of Social Forces, Dec., 1925, 
pp. 289-292. 
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the diversity of these relationships now con- 
stituting the field of family social work, the 
seriousness of the problem of collecting data 
for scientific analysis is patent. 

The case record is the only source of in- 
formation on which are based methods of 
treatment, the development of social and 
administrative policies, and research. Treat- 
ment and allied functions of the agency fail, 
if the record is scanty; research is impos- 
sible, if individual records do not contain 
comparable material. Emphasis on scien- 
tific methods of analysis presupposes scien- 
tific method in the organization of the record. 
In current literature many arguments are 
proposed relative to the superiority of one 
method for deriving social policies or for 
social research. It is the principal thesis of 
this paper that emphasis on methods of 
analysis in family records is misplaced for 
two reasons: (1) the wide range of prob- 
lems covered by the family agency, and 
(2) the desirability of maintaining an ex- 
perimental attitude toward problems and 
treatment. From this point of view, em- 
phasis on the scientific method in construct- 
ing the case record is shifted to the first step 
in either social work or the scientific method, 
namely to the methods of collecting and re- 
cording data. Unless this elementary pre- 
caution is taken, the record will contain no 
accurate account of any problem, and the 
tools of scientific analysis and summary be- 
come useless. Any attempt to formulate a 
policy or to carry on research by analysis 
of a number of case records as they are now 
developed, using either the case study or 
statistical methods, reveals several incon- 
sistencies between the case record and 
scientific method that invite consideration. 

Research and scientific social work go to- 
gether.* They are united in that both are 
seeking facts about specific problems. Evéry 
project of research or treatment requires 
that it should have in view a definite prob- 
lem. It is confusing to argue that one 
method of research or analysis is superior. 
Generally the problem to be solved dictates 
the desirable method to be followed. The 
potential value of the case record as a reser- 
voir of information on all sorts of social 
conditions and problems of disordered per- 


*C. A. Sherman: “Case Worker and Social 
Research,” Tue Famiry, June, 1925, pp. 100-102. 
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sonalities is well recognized. The immediate 
task of the investigator is to adapt the 
record to research. In this task he is handi- 
capped, not by a dearth of methods used in 
the analysis of data, but by the framework 
within which these data are cast. The case 
record with its summary forms (face-sheets, 
relief-sheet, special problem sheets) and its 
chronological statement of recent discoveries 
and types of service rendered can scarcely 
be classified under any scientific method. It 
is neither case history nor the first step in 
the statistical method. It straddles both 
methods and fails to satisfy either in an 
adequate way. For this reason it is fre- 
quently impossible to summarize records or 
to obtain a rule by which policies or treat- 
ment may be formulated. Perhaps much of 
the criticism of case reading or case study 
as “ dry-as-dust ” is wholly due to this scat- 
tering of data. The organization of the 
record for research is the first step in scien- 
tific case work, regardless of the method 
used in summary. To effect this organiza- 
tion, the record must be adapted to the prob- 
lem or complex of problems which awaits 
solution and not vice versa. Research and 
treatment are thwarted when the informa- 
tion concerning a specific problem is col- 
lected in conformity with a prospectus that 
is used for any probiem. 

The function of the record in social work 
is indicated clearly in the writings of sta- 
tisticians and social workers. “ The purpose 
of the record is to conserve the information 
gathered by the case worker for his future 
guidance or for the guidance of any other 
social worker.”* To assure that this pur- 
pose is achieved and to harmonize the case 
record with methods of research, the pro- 
cedure suggested by social statisticians may 
be helpful. Since any social condition or 
problem is the result of many factors, the 
first step in its analysis is “ to bring together 
existing information, in as much detail as 
possible, covering all the known factors in- 
volved in the problem.” * No conclusion or 
social policy can have validity until this 
initial approach is completed. Furthermore, 
to guide accuracy and completeness in col- 


°F. J. Bruno: “ What a Case Record is For,” 
Proceedings, Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, 1916, p. 453. 

*R. E. Chaddock: Principles and Methods of 
Statistics, p. 371. 
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lection of data, the investigator must ascer- 
tain in advance what the possible factors are 
that influence the result. This procedure 
involves at the outset an outline or plan of 
approach, based upon an hypothesis and 
constructed of standardized concepts. These 
guides of social research are described by 
Chaddock in the following terms: (1) the 
need of a working hypothesis, to protect the 
worker from the blind gathering of facts; 
(2) clearly defined units or norms, in other 
words a working vocabulary; (3) a method 
or methods of gathering and storing the 
facts." While these rules are designed par- 
ticularly for the use of statistical methods, 
they apply equally well to the material from 
which a story or case study is derived. 
Though many problems in social work still 
consist to a large degree of unknown fac- 
tors, there is no absolute barrier which pre- 
vents their analysis in an objective manner. 
The use of schedules and questionnaires to 
obtain attitudes or personal experiences is 
achieving an important place in the study of 
phenomena that are considered ordinarily 
beyond the scope of scientific exploration.’ 
Much of the intangible in social work awaits 
the development of these mechanical devices. 


When the present case record is compared 
with these goals of the scientific method, it 
is clearly an inadequate vehicle for the many 
types of data in the field of social work. 
The factors which enter into the problems 
are too numerous and varied. This is par- 
ticularly the situation in family social work, 
where many problems are made to conform 
with one system of record keeping. It is 
less true in the specialized agencies which 
are developing various methods or tech- 
niques for the collection and classification of 
data. Perhaps the best illustration of this 
need of method in the attempt to cope with 
the growing tasks of social work is to be 
found in the range of problems defined by 
groups of social workers in their endeavor 
to evaluate successful schemes of treatment. 
When the task of summarizing problems is 
undertaken with no attention to method, 
there are generally two results: (1) the list- 
ing of independent factors in problems of 
case work apart from their relationships, 
and (2) naming the composite result of sev- 

* Tbid., pp. 373-382. 


*E. S. Bogardus: 
Chapters 3 and 4. 
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eral problems as the problem attacked. This 
complication is evidenced in the records of 
most family organizations. In the problem- 
service record of one organization there are 
62 specific problems and 70 possible serv- 
ices; in another there are 54 problems and 
64 services. While this scheme of standard- 
izing problems and services is used only by 
large organizations and consequently exag- 
gerates the task of summarizing and inter- 
preting records in small societies, it does 
indicate definitely the necessity of adopting 
some method by which the case record may 
lend itself to speedy summary. Though the 
potential range of treatment (names of 
problems and services) were reduced, it 
would not be possible for an individual to 
carry in mind all the possible combinations 
of problems and services which are neces- 
sary for an adequate approach. A prelim- 
inary requirement of the case record is ad- 
justment to problems from the standpoint 
of methodical summary. The criticism 
brought against social work in its use of the 
present case record is that in no way can the 
record measure and isolate the chief factors 
involved in any specific problem. As a con- 
sequence, no adequate notion of the relation 
between treatment and problem is possible. 
The case record may be large, but it fails to 
be representative. This difficulty is due 
principally to insufficient recognition of a 
basic rule in scientific methodology, namely 
that problems determine method, and a con- 
crete attack on a specific problem requires a 
procedure that will detect and isolate all the 
factors that are responsible for it. In some 
cases statistical norms and methods are 
available for this purpose; in others the case 
study will remain probably the only method 
for some time. Both methods are, however, 
in agreement in that their reliability depends 
on a definite plan of study. 

If the rules of the scientific method have 
any significant contribution to the formation 
of a representative case record, the pro- 
cedure by which accurate data for the pur- 
poses of analysis or treatment are to be ob- 
tained consists of (1) careful definition of 
specific problems; (2) a definite method of 
attack, which precedes notetaking, lest irrele- 
vant material be included and facts of great 
importance be excluded, because they have 
no present value in the solution of the prob- 
lem; (3) an outline of research (schedules, 
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questionnaires, etc.) covering the factors in- 
volved in the problem and adaptable to the 
plan suggested in (2). From this pro- 
cedure information is furnished concerning 
the essential factors in any problem; the 
relationship between these factors is indi- 
cated, and treatment or research may follow 
through individual records with the assur- 
ance that the data are comparable. A brief 
summary of problems in social work as they 
are related to methods and the initial plan 
of study will illustrate this relation between 
the case record and scientific method. 

In the approach to any social problem it is 
desirable to adapt the methods of record 
keeping to the problem. This approach nec- 
essarily limits the social worker to two 
methods, the case study and the statistical. 
Though the experimental method in social 
work is desirable and necessary, the range 
of experimentation is restricted to the vari- 
ous devices of these two methods. This 
limitation of method emphasizes two objec- 
tives in the making of a record: (1) the 
complete utilization of the methods now 
available, and (2) the recognition of types 
of problems that are amenable to these 
methods. It is convenient therefore to 
classify the problems of social work so that 
they may be summarized and evaluated 
efficiently. In the problem-service records 
of many representative organizations, this 
division of social problems is neglected in 
favor of a list of the factors which may ap- 
pear in any social problem. This procedure 
complicates the recording of specific prob- 
lems, because it fails to show how exten- 
sively a few factors enter into what are 
called ordinarily major problems. To avoid 
this endless enumeration of factors which 
may condition any social problem, the 
sociologist has recommended that all social 
problems be classified in terms of their rela- 
tionships under two categories: (1) factors 
involved at the source, (2) factors involved 
in the solution. These categories provide a 
satisfactory classification of the factors in- 
volved in any social problem, because they 
anticipate the available methods of analysis. 
Most sociologists accept this classification.® 
They agree that no single factor can be at- 


°C. M. Case: “What is a Social Problem?” 
Journal of Applied Sociology, May-June, 1924, 
pp. 268-273. 

H. Hart: “ What is a Social Problem?” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, Nov., 1923, pp. 345-352. 
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tacked satisfactorily in isolation from the 
several factors which occur with it. Accord- 
ingly, a division of social problems into two 
groups provides consistency in the develop- 
ment of a case record by combining several 
factors into composite problems, by sep- 
arating the objective and subjective material, 
and by permitting a comprehensive approach 
to the entire problem.*® The result is a well 
classified fund of information which may be 
reduced to intelligible summaries by either 
the statistical or case study methods. 

This separation of material within the 
record is by no means an arbitrary matter. 
Some problems, such as family budgeting, 
unemployment, or ill-health, may have fac- 
tors more measurable than those involved in 
desertion, illegitimacy, or domestic in- 
felicity. The latter are indefinite, but they 
do not prohibit the use of scientific methods. 
The achievement of comparable data in the 
construction of a case record does not re- 
quire usually technical methods of approach 
or a separate type of record for every prob- 
lem. It is necessary, however, to provide a 
separate portion of the record for each dif- 
ferent type of material. Case records 
abound with random observations, which 
are practically worthless, because no uni- 
form plan was used in their collection and 
classification. Some of the most aggravated, 
modern conditions of unadjustment, espe- 
cially those involving intimate social experi- 
ences, such as the parent-child or husband- 
wife relationships, have never been ap- 
proached with the purpose of standardizing 
and summarizing the data which are now 
scattered through case records. Both the 
procedure of the scientific method and the 
diversity of problems in the field of social 
work require this arrangement. It would 
insure proper stress on the different factors 
concerned with special problems. Further- 
more it would protect the investigator 
against the omission of salient factors, and 
finally it would guarantee the comparability 
of the items appearing in separate records. 

Whenever some or all of the factors in- 
volved in a problem cannot be expressed in 
quantitative terms, the narrative or social 
case study is used in social analysis. This 
method has definite limitations, in that it 
hinders the derivation of generalizations 


*” P. A. Parsons: Introduction to Modern Social 
Problems, pp. 72-74. 
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covering a number of cases.'' The advan- 
tages and prospects of the case study to 
social service and research are indicated by 


Park: 


After all the formal, statistical, and descriptive 
facts about a community have been collected and 
analyzed, the most interesting information about a 
community are the life histories, the intimate 
biographies, of the people who compose it. In 
these life histories the real significance of the 
community’s social institutions is revealed as they 
are in no other way.!? 


The method of the narrative is conse- 
quently a valuable adjunct to the equipment 
of the investigator. It is involved in the 
first step of the scientific method (the col- 
lection of data) and it appears again in the 
interpretation of the results of formal in- 
vestigation (in treatment). The case study 
covers many of the problems in social work; 
it covers a portion of all problems. It is 
accordingly of some importance that the 
processes of collecting and classifying case 
materials in the record should be given care- 
ful thought and that a definite place should 
be assigned to them. Possibly the continu- 
ance of the chronological statement of such 
materials is desirable, but it is destructive to 
any system of analysis, if it is distributed 
through the case record without regard to 
sequence or significance. ‘The materials to 
be included in a case study are amenable to 
a schedule or outline. Dr. E. A. Burgess 
has provided such an outline for the study 
of delinquency, which serves as a valuable 
guide in the search for facts and in their 
classification.** Other illustrations of a 
schedule for the case study are found in the 
investigations of Healy in the study of indi- 
viduals and in Elmer’s outline for the study 
of groups and communities.’* Indications 
that this movement has begun in family 
social work appear in the study of two prob- 
lems, child training and the habits of the 
husband and father, from the angle of per- 


1G. A. Lundberg, loc. cit., pp. 61-62. 

“RR. E. Park: “Significance of Social Research 
in Social Service,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 
May-June, 1924, p. 266. 

*E. A. Burgess: “ Study of the Delinquent as a 
Person,” American Journal of Sociology, May, 
1923, pp. 665-6 and 679-680. 

. W. Healy: The Individual Delinquent, pp. 53- 


M. C. Elmer: Technique of Social Surveys. 


sonality.° A similar approach to other situ- 
ations, uniting subjective phenomena with 
the conditions which produce them, would be 
extremely fruitful. The organization of the 
case record is a step in this direction. 


When the statistical method is applied to a 
series of case records to obtain a summary 
by which a social policy may be constructed, 
the difficulty confronting the investigator is 
not lack of material or methods but the rep- 
resentativeness of the data in the record. 
The utility of any analysis is unquestionably 
dependent on the mode of collecting facts. 
Because of omissions in the record, it is fre- 
quently impossible to get a representative 
number of records or even to test the prob- 
able accuracy of the sample. This difficulty 
is traceable directly to the conception of the 
worker in his initial approach to the case. 
Omission of material because it has no 
direct bearing on immediate treatment is a 
dangerous procedure. Most certainly there 
must be some limit, but for consistency’s 
sake, it cannot be left to the imagination of 
the individual worker. With a schedule- 
outline of the future record, all advantages 
of statistical accuracy are achieved and the 
chance of faulty selection and biased error 
is obviated to a large degree. 

Any experienced worker knows that the 
construction of a representative schedule is 
a large part of the task of investigation. 
The schedule is simply a tool by which the 
observations of the worker may become 
more extensive and at the same time more 
intensive. To leap into the middle of a 
problem for the sake of quick results invites 
disaster. In problems dealing with measur- 
able phenomena, the schedule insures ac- 
curacy to the extent that it controls the 
introspection of individual workers. As a 
result, the concrete and abstract factors in 
any problem are intimately tied up with each 
other; comparable data appear in separate 
divisions of the record, and induction is 
achieved. Furthermore, a result of consid- 
erable importance to social work is obtained 
by this procedure, in that a case record is 
not overloaded with the data that are easily 
accessible. The collection of data by this 
selective plan saves both time and energy 


%S. Hardy: “What Measures Have We for 
Growth in Personality?” Tue Fairy, Dec., 1926, 
pp. 254-258. 








for the worker. If the family agency is to 
be equipped to meet the changing problems 
in its wide and inchoate field, constant re- 
vision of its mechanical devices ( face-sheets 
and other summary sheets) is an essential, 
administrative task. 

The dependence of the social worker on 
the results of social research is the best 
argument for the use of scientific methods. 
Problems arise in the daily activities of case 
workers for which there is no standardized 
treatment. General problems, such as break- 
ing up a home, institutionalizing children, 
permitting a mother to work, or the many 
complex situations arising from ill-defined 
sex relationships, are approached with few 
facts concerning the individual case and less 
about what, on the average (with certain 
known factors present) has been done in 
previous cases. Even in more concrete 
problems, such as the administration of 
relief, determination of budgets, problems of 
health and housing, there is no overabund- 
ance of data on which generalizations may 
be based. The urgent need of the present 
in organizing the case record for research 
and treatment of any social problem points 
decidedly to the acceptance of a standard- 
ized procedure in the collection of facts. 
Though arduous and often of no immediate 
significance, it is the beginning of sound 
diagnosis and the only method by which the 
results of treatment may be evaluated.*® 

For some time social workers have been 
alert to the insufficiencies of the case record 
from the standpoint of its organization. 
That case work begins with a problem or 
series of problems which necessitate a sum- 
mary of the factors involved is stated clearly 
by Mrs. Sheffield.‘*7 Indeed the title of the 
article in which this statement occurs indi- 
cates two needs of the case record: (1) the 
adaptation of the record to the problem; 
(2) a classification of problems, not as in- 
dependent entities, but from the standpoint 
of their susceptibility to analysis. Miss Rob- 
inson indicates the steps of the scientific 
method as the only logical method by which 


*E. Frankel: “ Standardization of Social Sta- 
tistics,” Journal of Social Forces, Dec., 1926, pp. 
245-246. 

* A. E. Sheffield: “Identifying Clue-Aspects in 
Social Case Work,” Proceedings, Nat. Conference 
of Social Work, 1921, p. 243: ‘“ What we are con- 
cerned with is not a story but a problem which 
must be factored out before it can be solved.” 
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the processes of treatment may be evalu-— 


ated.'* Though many current suggestions 
concerning evaluation avoid the use of the 
scientific method as prejudicial to a thorough 
conception of the factors as a whole, they 
overemphasize generally the personal nature 
of these factors. Concerning this issue Miss 
Robinson wrote: “ We will never succeed 
in objectifying these personal factors by 
ignoring them but by trying to record and 
analyze them as impartially as we do all 
the other factors that enter into treatment.” 
Whether the worker looks forward to the 
use of statistical summaries or the social case 
study in the analysis of the social processes 
at work in creating social unadjustments, a 
sound procedure obviously must have its 
origin in the steps preliminary to the or- 
ganization of the case record. This is dem- 
onstrated amply in recent proposals for the 
evaluation of case work.*° 

Any discussion of scientific methods in 
case recording is bound to be abstract. It 
would be highly desirable to provide a 
sample of the ideal record. This is clearly 
impossible apart from a statement of the 
social conditions to be summarized. More- 
over, the skeleton of the record will be a 
group product, combining the experiences of 
the social workers in the field with the 
methods of the research student. It is only 
feasible in the present to indicate the steps 
by which this project will be achieved. They 
emphasize the defects in the present system 
of record making. Sample records, pub- 
lished for class-room purposes, demonstrate 
the chief disadvantages from the standpoint 
of organization and summary. 

Reference to one record, with special at- 
tention to the topics outlined and to their 
distribution in the record, will show this 
difficulty which the case reader or research 
student meets. There are forty printed 
pages of chronological events in the record, 
not including the face sheet or the letters. 
Of the latter there are many ; they constitute 
an invaluable index of the results achieved 


VP. Robinson: “Analysis of Processes in the 
Records of Family Case Working Agencies,” Pro- 
ceedings, Nat. Conference of Social Work, 1921, 
pp. 253-256; or Tue Farry, July, 1921, p. 101. 

” Tbid., p. 256. 

* FE. Blackman and M. P. Wheeler: “Some 
Tests for the Evaluation of Case Work Methods,” 
Proceedings, Nat. Conference of Social Work, 
1925, pp. 246-258; or Tue Famuty, July, 1925, 
p. 132. 
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by the worker in devising plans for the re- 
habilitation of the family. Their distribu- 
tion in the record is a significant problem in 
itself and a vital part in a comprehensive 
case study. The following is a summary of 
the topics found in this record, the figures 
showing the number of different pages on 
which each topic is taken up at least once 
and in some cases two or three times in 
separate places on the same page; a few 
topics are separated by many pages: 


Number of different 

Topics summarized pages in which 

topic appears 
(1) Illness of all types....... 19 

(2) Earnings and occupational 
experiences of the hus- 

res 20 

(3) Social history of the hus- 

band (habits, etc.).... 

(4) Occupational experiences 

of the mother......... 

(5) Social history of the 

mother (habits, etc.).. 

OED BIND son «6:0 4 cece 

(7) Home conditions ........ 

(8) Care of children......... 

(93 Education of children.... 

Habits of children...... 

(11) Occupational experiences 

re 

(12) Desertion of husband.... 

Be eS eee 

(14) Budget and income (dieti- 

CMS FOHCE) W666 ccc 

— 2 SP 

(16) Gifts from society (non- 

| ere 11 

fey pee See ee 2 

(18) Conference reports ...... 4 
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As a presentation of several complex 
social relationships, it is an excellent record. 
The use of a simple schedule and the system 
of chronological entries are exploited to the 
utmost. It is a good piece of case work 
forced into an implastic and formal record. 
It would not be an easy task to state the 
major problem or problems in this family 
even from an intensive reading of the record. 
The case opened with four initial problems— 
illness and unemployment of the father, 
debts, and the request of the mother for 
temporary placement of two children in a 
nursery. Further developments in the suc- 
ceeding pages, using the problem-summary 
sheet, reveal ten or a dozen more problems, 
the importance of the problem depending 
on the time involved. But none of these 
problems give an adequate understanding of 
the case worker’s responsibility or of the 
major conditions of unadjustment. From 


the standpoint of social relationships there 
are two prominent sources of unadjustment 
which affected the home most seriously: 
(1) the vocational unadjustment of the 
father, and (2) the unadjustments in the 
husband-wife relationships. Perhaps these 
two could be reduced to one, i.e., insecurity, 
a problem of the large family (there were 
nine children), since the matter of procuring 
the necessities of life was connected inex- 
tricably with every factor that led to 
“ problems.” The organization of the record 
about this problem of insecurity, stressing 
either of its aspects, would aid materially in 
shaping the record for summary, and the use 
of schedules for the conditioning factors 
would take care of these phenomena in an 
orderly and intelligible manner. 

The tasks of fitting the present case record 
for treatment or research may be summar- 
ized briefly. In the first place, the use of 
scientific methods of evaluation are handi- 
capped by the form in which material is 
placed in the record. This disorganization is 
due principally to the adaptation of the prob- 
lem to the record. Clearly no single approach 
to the variety of problems in social work 
can be justified. The task of removing this 
complication requires a definition and classi- 
fication of the social conditions resulting in 
maladjustment. This objective is achieved 
to a considerable degree (1) by adjusting 
the record to the problem, and (2) by an- 
ticipation of the only methods available for 
summary and evaluation (the case and sta- 
tistical methods) in the judicious use of 
schedules. This procedure simplifies record 
keeping and summarizing. But the task of 
collecting and classifying data is not simple. 
It is still experimental and requires careful 
study. Therefore the preparation of me- 
chanical devices, such as schedules, outlines, 
questionnaires, which separate the types of 
social phenomena to be analyzed, is a project 
that deserves the attention of everyone who 
is interested in scientific social work. An- 
other consideration of some importance in 
the development of this procedure is the 
training of the field worker in the use of 
these methods. This precaution will elimi- 
nate much of the misuse or disuse of the 
forms now employed and will give the ob- 
jectivity and thoroughness which are re- 
quired in treatment and research. 
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WAGE COLLECTION AS A FORM OF 
TREATMENT 


HELEN HACKETT 
District Secretary, Milwaukee Family Welfare Association 


HE study of treatment processes has 
been of interest to all case workers 
during these later years when there 
has been a real curiosity as to fundamental 
causes. Because of this interest, one of the 
five study groups of the case working staff 
of the Family Welfare Association of Mil- 
waukee chose this very broad subject as a 
field for study. The group was made up of 
the case supervisor, two district superintend- 
ents, one assistant superintendent, two 
senior visitors, one second year visitor and 
two visiting housekeepers who had had no 
case work training. Because of the un- 
limited field there was necessarily some time 
devoted to narrowing the scope of the sub- 
ject to be covered. After a preliminary 
study of various types of interviews and of 
entire records with an idea of attempting to 
evaluate processes, it was, for members of 
the Milwaukee staff, a natural step to con- 
sider the “ intermediary plan.” 

In the past it has been the habit of the or- 
ganization, in certain families where there 
were many debts or where drink was the 
cause of mismanagement of the spending of 
the income, to have the pay check turned 
over to the Family Welfare Association. 
This money was placed in the cashier’s office 
and checked out by the society for the bene- 
fit of the family. When the money was 
handled in this way the families were placed 
in the “Intermediary Group” along with 
those for whom the society had money from 
relatives or special funds. In many of these 
instances there had been a partial or com- 
plete turning over of the task of collecting 
the wage, of interviewing the creditors, and 
of management of the spending of the 
money, to the visiting housekeepers. A year 
or so ago a closer scrutiny of this method of 
treatment made some of the members of the 
staff begin to wonder if the results justified 
the expenditure of effort, and what the effect 
of such treatment was on the individuals in 
the family group. 

The study group began with an intensive 
survey of one record where the intermediary 
plan had been in operation for a consecutive 


number of years. The results of the work 
with this one family pointed to certain defi- 
nite conclusions : 


(1) That there has been hasty acceptance of the 
plan of handling the man’s pay check before other 
case work methods had been tried. 

(2) That there was danger that the plan would 
tend to rob the family of its self-reliance and of 
its spirit of independence. 

(3) That the family would not develop a 
capacity for self-maintenance. 


Six case records where the intermediary 
plan was in active operation were then 
selected for intensive study and the follow- 
ing questionnaire was formulated to guide in 
the study: 


(1) What problems are demanding the use of 
the intermediary plan? 

(2) How careful a social diagnosis was made? 

(3) What other forms of treatment were tried 
first? How successful ? 

(4) Why was intermediary plan tried? 
did the visitor hope to accomplish? 

(5) What was definite plan for intermediary 
treatment? 

(a) Was time limit set? 

(b) How was money to be handled? 

(c) How were creditors interviewed ? 

(d) How was the responsibility divided? 

(e) Was housekeeping service put in? 

(f) Is supplementary Family Welfare Assgo- 
ciation relief going in and how explained to 
family and used by visitor? 

(6) What other treatment processes went along 
with the intermediary plan? (That is, aside from 
the collection of pay and planning of expendi- 
tures?) 

(7) Results to date: 

(a) Development of initiative and responsi- 
bility ? 

(b) Payment of debts? 

(c) Change of habits and mental attitude as 
to drink, etc.? 

(d) Development of knowledge of planning 
and housekeeping ? 

(e) Development of standard of living? 

(f) Health? 

(8) What was the termination of the inter- 
mediary plan? How was it arranged for? 

(9) Cost of plan in time: 

(a) Number of visits to family within the 
time the intermediary plan was used by visitor? 

(b) Number of visits to collaterals (includ- 
ing creditors) within the intermediary period? 

(c) Number of hours spent by a visitor and 
housekeeper over a period of a month? 
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Using the questionnaire as a basis of 
analysis, it was found that the problems de- 
manding the use of the intermediary plan 
were drink, garnishment, poor management, 
ill health, and debts. In each of the six 
records there was a startling inadequacy of 
diagnosis; in only one record was found a 
three months period of supervision prior to 
starting the plan. There had been practi- 
cally no other form of treatment tried be- 
fore the society began to handle the pay 
check. In some instances efforts to educate 
the family in managing their own finances 
had been made but given up as failures. The 
plan was always tried for the purpose of 
accomplishing results which would be eco- 
nomic or character building in nature. 
Under the economic results might be listed: 
debts decreased, garnishments averted, and 
jobs retained; under the character-building, 
it was felt that families became more stable, 
a sense of responsibility was cultivated, do- 
mestic difficulties were partially eliminated, 
homes were re-established, and habits were 
definitely changed. 

A time limit for the termination of the 
plan was never set. The case worker col- 
lected the wage or had it sent to the organi- 
zation or the man turned it immediately 
upon collection to the worker. A_ food 
allowance and expense money for the man 
was given back to the family and the Asso- 
ciation paid the debts from the balance. 
The creditors were, in every instance, inter- 
viewed by the workers. The sharing of 
responsibility varied from the entire assump- 
tion of the responsibility for the family by 
the Family Welfare Association to the work- 
ing out of a plan of teaching housekeeping 
methods and an attempt at better planning. 
In some instances the services of the visit- 
ing housekeeper were furnished; in some 
the family were to try to manage without 
this service. Supplementary Family Wel- 
fare Association relief was given in all but 
one of the six families studied. In nearly 
every situation this was done only after 
careful conference with the family. There 
were other treatment processes used: at- 
tempts to improve the health of the family, 
drink cure given, change in housekeeping 
habits, adjustments with children, cultiva- 
tion of interest in the home, and so on. 

Results of the study showed that there 
was some development of responsibility in 


individuals in four of these families: one 
woman had a better understanding of the 
problems she had to face; one man learned 
to manage his finances and to live on his 
income; another asked to resume the 
handling of his pay check until he started 
drinking again when he requested the society 
to manage his finances for him once more; 
a third man was completely in favor of the 
plan in spite of lack of co-operation on 
the part of his family. It was also found 
that the debts in each instance were 
partially paid and only one family started 
new debts while the plan was in progress. 
There was an effort on the part of one man 
to stop drinking—home conditions showed 
some improvement; an understanding of the 
problems of home management was de- 
veloped as is shown by the request of one 
mother for the services of a visiting house- 
keeper. The health in nearly all the families 
improved. 

There was practically no understanding of 
how the plan was to be terminated except in 
one instance where it was agreed that it 
would continue until a debt to the Family 
Welfare Association was paid. 

The cost of the use of the intermediary 
plan could be estimated only by the number 
of visits made to and in behalf of the family. 
This analysis showed that the visitors made 
160 visits to the homes and 193 collateral 
calls; the visiting housekeepers made 181 
visits to the homes and 82 collateral calls, a 
total of 616 contacts. In one family alone 
during four months there were 68 office 
interviews. It was impossible to estimate 
the actual number of hours spent by the 
workers over any period as the nature of the 
visits varied and there was no way of learn- 
ing the average amount of time spent on 
each contact. 

It was the unanimous feeling of the group 
that the study had pointed conclusively to 
certain basic facts: The plan of collecting a 
man’s wage and disbursing it for him is a 
very delicate means of treatment and while 
more largely used in the past is now coming 
to be considered a dangerous method of pro- 
cedure from the standpoint of the com- 
munity which is paying for the services of 
trained workers and is expecting and has a 
right to expect more in results for the ex- 
penditure made. The following statement 
made by the group sums up their thinking 
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on the question of “collection of wages” 
and “ the intermediary system.” It was pre- 
sented with a report of the study of the 
group to the staff with the definite recom- 
mendation that the intermediary system as 
in effect in the Family Welfare Association 
in the future be employed only as stated 
below and after careful conferences between 
the workers and the supervising executives. 


(1) When the intermediary plan is to be used: 

(a) When every other measure has been tried 
first, as 

(1) Supervision of pay check in the home 
by planning with man and woman. 
(2) Collection by woman. 

(b) As last resort before municipal court 
action and probation. In case of court action 
because of indebtedness it is even better and less 
costly treatment, in many cases, to let garnish- 
ments go through than for the Family Welfare 
Association to undertake management of man’s 
wage to meet demand of creditors. 

(c) As means of education for short periods 
of time when a family is unable to manage 
money because of stress of some sort: 

(1) Death or disappearance of responsible 
member of family. 

(2) Low mentality. 

(3) Long continued illness. 

(4) Heavy indebtedness. 

(5) Lack of ability and experience in hand- 
ling funds. 

(2) Methods of use 

(a) Plan mutually agreed upon as to length 
of time measure is to be continued. 

(b) Budget and planning of expenditures with 
both man and woman. 

(c) Family to accept as much responsibility 
as possible. 

(d) Family to make tentative list of expendi- 
tures for each pay check. 

(e) Cash allowance for current expenses. 
Account to be kept by family of these expendi- 
tures. 

(f{) Have member of family make arrange- 
ments with creditors where possible. If not, 
visitor to accompany. Visitor never to assume 
this responsibility. 

(g) Check accounts with family and organi- 
zation books once a month. 

(h) Discover strongest member of group in 
returning handling of funds to family and en- 
courage and guide this person until able to take 
over handling of finances completely. 

(3) If the methods as outlined are used the re- 
sults would show: 

(a) Development of initiative and responsi- 
bility in family. 
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(b) Resumption of handling the pay check by 
the iamily. 
(4) There is danger that the results may 

(a) Interfere with basic economic function as 
man is logically responsible for family support. 

(b) Reduce feeling of individual responsibility 
by breaking down rather than by developing a 
capacity for self-maintenance. 

(c) Lessen independence and initiative by in- 
troducing outside force. 

(d) Weaken woman’s respect for man. 

(e) Take over special job of apportioning and 
spending money. 


The study of the intermediary plan was 
finished in June, 1926. The intervening 
period has given time for some thoughtful 
consideration on the part of the whole staff 
relative to the use of this form of treatment. 
Fewer families are now being designated as 
“intermediary families ” and those to whom 
this service is being given are receiving a 
more careful diagnosis prior to the beginning 
of the plan and a real effort is being made 
to carry the family along with the plan and 
not force the ideas of the case worker on the 
family. Recently a situation arose where 
the only way appeared to be to turn over the 
handling of the income of the family to the 
Family Welfare Association. After careful 
study this was done with a definite under- 
standing among the family, the employer, 
and the society which limited it to a period 
of two months. 

The intermediary plan was the means in 
one family of doing an interesting piece of 
community education. A conference was 
held of all the creditors of the family, and 
some seventeen representatives of large 
credit houses and owners of the small 
groceries, bakeries, and dry goods stores in 
the Polish neighborhood met in the district 
office to discuss plans for the family. A 
representative of the man’s employer was 
present and a frank discussion was con- 
ducted with the result that an agreement was 
reached as to which creditors would be paid 
off first and each creditor promised not to 
garnishee the man’s wages.. All expressed 
themselves as having a clearer understand- 
ing of the plan which had been attempted 
for this particular family and of the work 
of the Family Welfare Association. 
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THE VOLUNTEER OF TOMORROW '" 


ELLEN WINDOM WARREN GEER 
President, Association of Volunteers in Social Service 


row, we must begin by answering two 

vital questions: (1) Will the social 
work of tomorrow want volunteers? (2) 
Will there be volunteers to fill the need if 
it does ? 

The lecturers who have preceded me in 
this course on Volunteer Values have amply 
proved that there is still need for volunteers 
today. But what student can doubt that 
social work is in a transition stage, and that 
the changes are materially influencing the 
personnel of staffs? Let us then consider 
for a moment the possible outcome of this 
transitory period. 

Dr. Keppel, in his lecture,? has given us a 
picture of a future which certainly merits 
our thoughtful study, whether we agree with 
it or not. Briefly, he believes that social 
work will tend toward governmental or in- 
dustrial control and that social workers will 
become job holders in much the same way 
that engineers are doing. At the same time, 
Dr. Keppel emphasizes the value of inten- 
sive long term observations of limited areas, 
rather than superficial surveys of over-large 
areas, and expects that much of the impetus 
and leadership will come from groups out- 
side the professional social workers. As- 
suming for the moment that Dr. Keppel’s 
prophecy will come to pass, what of volun- 
teers in such a future? 

The dangers inherent to any controlled 
enterprise are too well known to enumerate: 
Poorly equipped employees running along 
in a rut on the one hand, and quacks who 
rush into radical experiments before diag- 
nosis, on the other hand. What better pre- 
ventive for these possibilities than to keep a 
body of intelligent, informed volunteers to 
serve the double purpose of letting out to the 
public what social work is doing and letting 
in to social workers the purifying, medicinal 
effect of public opinion? There is nothing 
new in this function of volunteers; but, 
whereas today we cannot dispense with this 


I: considering the volunteer of tomor- 


*Given at the eighth meeting of Volunteer 
Values, under the auspices of the Association of 
Volunteers in Social Service, New York, January 
31, 1927. 

*See Tut Famity, May, 1927, p. 97. 


interpretative service because of the neces- 
sity of raising money, in such a future a 
very conscious effort would have to be made 
to retain this channel of communication, 
which would be far more necessary then 
than now but of which the obvious reason 
for existence would be gone. One other 
contribution for which volunteers have 
always been conspicuous will be, it seems to 
me, increasingly needed: that is, their 
quality of pioneering—a sort of adventur- 
ous leadership which rushes in where angels 
fear to tread. What better antidote for 
stagnation could be found than this confi- 
dent idealism of the volunteer? 

But Dr. Keppel mentioned another future 
of social work, which he considers more un- 
likely but more desirable. Many of us hope 
that the time is not far distant when the pro- 
fession of social work, in which there are 
now some 35,000 engaged, will assume the 
same independent financial status as certain 
of the older professions. Protagonists of 
this theory believe that social workers may 
eventually collect from persons with ample 
means sufficient reimbursement for their 
professional services to enable them to de- 
vote a great part of their time to serving 
free those who cannot pay. Doctors al- 
ready practice this course with conspicuous 
success, and any case worker can testify 
that the essential causes and treatment for 
unhappiness, like the symptoms and treat- 
ment of disease, are much the same on Park 
Avenue and in Hell’s Kitchen. Nor are the 
children of the fashionable district of any 
of our large cities much less in need of or- 
ganized recreation than their little neighbors. 
living a few blocks away in the tenements. 

Suppose for a moment, then, that this 
future comes to pass. Will volunteers re- 
tard and impede this attainment by giving 
an amateurish “charity” tinge to social 
work? To answer this, glance at the other 
professions: Law, engineering, and archi- 
tecture, all dealing with comparatively in- 
animate matter, do not use volunteers. But 
medicine, education, and the church, the 
three great professions dealing with the 
body, mind, and soul of human _ beings, 
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frankly depend upon volunteers for many 
features of their work. Is it then logical to 
expect that social work, dealing with all 
three—mind, body, and soul of human be- 
ings—should dispense with volunteers? It 
does not seem so to me. More than any of 
the other three human professions, social 
work, whether it becomes independent or 
controlled, will continue to need them for 
interpreters if for nothing else. It is easily 
one of the most misunderstood of the pro- 
fessions today—one reason for this being 
that it is hard for social workers to come out 
and tell the public about the fine spirit which 
animates their work. This difficulty is em- 
phasized by a sort of unwritten law—which 
I have always deplored—that any social 
worker who admits that she has entered the 
calling because of its emotional appeal is 
instantly condemned as sentimental. A re- 
cent article in THe Famity,’ speaking of 
this very question, says: “ We tend to pre- 
sent the methods, technique and tools of our 
work and leave out all that we hope to build 
with them. We are so concerned for recog- 
nition of the scientific aspects of our work 
that we present it as inhuman. Surely there 
is not so much humanity to spare that we 
dare fail to express the pity and love which 
brought us to our calling.” Later the same 
writer, a professional executive herself, says 
that the very best publicity and interpreta- 
tion will come from “our own circle of 
acquaintances, volunteers, committee, and 
board members and their friends.” In pub- 
lic agencies this is even more marked than 
in private ones. Public health is predicated 
upon community understanding ; family wel- 
fare work would degenerate into policing 
without it. 

There is one other fundamental function 
of volunteers which I believe will never be 
outgrown by social work no matter what 
changes the future may bring forth. I have 
already alluded to it when I spoke of the 
fearless adventurousness which they possess. 
Dr. Cabot could not have succeeded in his 
crusade for hospital social service work 
without the aid of volunteers to demonstrate 
what could be accomplished. Bellevue and 
other great institutionalized hospitals would 
still be feared and distrusted, more than they 





*“ How Can We Interpret Social Work to the 
eg by Dorothy E. Wysor, December, 1926, 
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are, without the patience and courage of vol- 
unteers who have gradually spread an at- 
mosphere of confidence to the patients. The 
fact that professional workers can now 
carry on these activities better than volun- 
teers does not lessen the value of this blaz- 
ing of the trail. In the religious field, even 
if the future may bring trained, paid 
teachers in the Sunday-schools and profes- 
sional visitors in the parishes, the long years 
of devoted service rendered by volunteers in 
these two fields will have borne fruit in the 
very perfection of this professional service, 
which would never have been but for their 
early efforts. I firmly believe that, until 
that day when social work itself shall cease 
to function because the world no longer 
needs it, interpretation and a certain sort of 
leadership will not be outgrown by volun- 
teers. For, as each successive innovation is 
taken over by the professionals, who unde- 
niably can do it better than we can, I think 
there will be always new needs to challenge 
the pioneering spirit of the volunteer. 

For the sake of argument then, let us as- 
sume that we have answered our first ques- 
tion and decided that in any future we can 
predict there will still be need for volunteers. 
Our second question remains: Will there 
be volunteers to fill that need? A recent 
editorial in the Junior League Bulletin, the 
mouthpiece of 15,000 young women all over 
the United States of the sort that have 
always been regarded as ideal volunteers, 
says: “ Fifty years from now will there be 
debutantes? Will there be a leisure class? 
Will women be considered as a class sep- 
arated from men in their habits of money 
making? Face the music, watch the trend 
of the last fifty years, and answer NO, NO, 
NO.” The same number of the Bulletin 
proceeds to demonstrate that there is at least 
some ground for this editorial assertion by 
giving reports from forty Junior Leagues, 
showing a total of 450 members working for 
lucrative rewards. It is significant that, of 
these, only thirty-two are engaged in social 
work professionally and that 263, or well 
over half, are engaged in purely commercial 
occupations. Whatever the cause of this 
condition, it seems unfortunate—not that the 
Junior League members possess all the 
qualities for leadership, but that they do 
have some which seem needed in the field of 
humanities and the arts, rather than losing 
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them in the commercialism of the present 
day. 

Mrs. Slade* has given us a graphic picture 
of the reason why there is this distinct trend 
toward lucrative careers on the part of 
women of all classes. It isn’t that women 
have any more spare energy now than they 
used to have—it is simply that our occupa- 
tions have been taken away from us by man- 
made industries. There seems to my mind 
to be very little question but that Mrs. Slade 
and the Junior League Bulletin editorial are 
right in thinking that the time is rapidly 
approaching when it will be just as unheard 
of for a young woman of the so-called 
leisure class, who has no binding home ties, 
to fill her time with a score of unrelated, vol- 
untarily assumed duties as for her similarly 
situated brother to do so. Some of the girls 
who go into social work may serve without 
salaries—I hope they will, especially in 
agencies that are struggling with financial 
problems; but if they serve on a full-time 
basis, and adequately prepare themselves, I 
think they should rank as_ professionals 
(which is already often the case) and not as 
volunteers. 

How then shall we define this volunteer of 
the future? My definition is: a part time 
worker, receiving no salary, working in 
either an active or advisory capacity in some 
form of social work. Having excluded 
those educated young women of the leisure 
class, willing to give full time, one may well 
ask whom we have left? To my mind, we 
have two large classes: women of all ages 
who, because of family duties, are not able 
to take a full-time remunerative job; and 
men and women who, although working pro- 
fessionally in some vocation, realize the need 
of finding some avocation to keep alive those 
faculties of sympathy and humanity which 
are all too apt to atrophy under the strain of 
undiluted economic pressure of the modern 
business world. 

To speak first of the women who are par- 
tially tied by family duties: This is too 
controversial a subject to enter upon exhaus- 
tively, so I will merely go on record as 
belonging to those who believe that the aver- 
age mother with young children should re- 


*“ The Neighborhood and the Volunteer,” given 
at the sixth meeting of Volunteer Values. 


gard their bringing up as her vocation, and 
find in the outside world some avocation, not 
entering upon a full-time professional 
career which enables her to see her children 
only in the same limited way to which 
too many fathers are already held down 
by the exigencies of business demands. 
Similarly, I think there are many unmarried 
women who have family duties which as- 
sume the same place in their lives that chil- 
dren do to the married women.’ What then, 
is to be the avocation of these women, both 
married and single, whose vocation is the 
welfare and happiness of their families? Is 
it to be bridge, shopping, and gossiping? A 
million times, no. What better avocation, or 
recreation in the accurate sense of the word, 
can they find, than volunteer social work? 
Let them study their own qualifications, and 
the agencies’ functions; let them budget 
their time, as Miss Morgan suggests; and 
then let them volunteer their services, al- 
ways keeping on the lookout for ways of 
improving the quality of that service by 
proper education, and soon they will begin 
to reap the rich rewards of contributing to 
the sum total of human achievement, and at 
the same time enriching their own lives by 
the development that comes to all who serve. 


I have also mentioned the men and women 
who have full-time vocations in some other 
line. Social work cannot afford to lose them, 
although a more definite effort should be 
made to provide suitable work, mostly in an 
advisory capacity, for them. Nor can they 
afford to ignore social work. We have lost 
here in America the ability to relax, to re- 
create ourselves. 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 


Some may find this much needed avocation 
in the art of music or painting, but many 


*In an article in the Survey (for December 15, 
1926) on teachers’ budgets, the author comments 
on a study showing that in a group of unmarried 
men and women teachers there was a tremendous 
preponderance of dependents in the women’s group 
and very few in the men’s. A report from the 
Department of Labor, quoted in “ Unfinished 
Jobs” in the January Atlantic, also says that un- 
married women contributed more extensively 
toward family support both actually and relatively 
than did the single men. Obviously, if the eco- 
nomic law proves this, it must be equally true that 
the moral responsibility for these “dependents ” 
will fall upon the shoulders of women, not of men. 
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I am sure can find it best in that oldest of all 
the arts: the art of helping. 

Up to this point, I have been attempting 
to clarify our thinking about the general 
problem of the future of volunteer service, 
drawing as far as possible upon the knowl- 
edge we have gleaned from the previous lec- 
turers in doing so. May I now define in 
more specific terms a few of the particular 
functions into which I believe volunteers 
should be guided, and a few of the methods 
which should be used. But first let me make 
it very clear that any impression I may give 
of differentiating between volunteers and 
professionals is only due to my efforts to 
study the peculiar needs and assets of the 
former. The greatest essential of all is 
partnership and co-operation between pro- 
fessional and volunteer, between full time 
and part time worker. It is because I am 
such a firm believer in this perfect partner- 
ship that I care so much to raise standards 
of volunteer service so that the professional 
will welcome the volunteer, and the volun- 
teer will recognize her own value sufficiently 
to want to live up to professional standards. 

The great failure today in the use of vol- 
unteers is that we do not find out just what 
they can offer us. Because volunteer labor 
is cheap they are all too often used for 
manual tasks. The unique function of vol- 
unteers in general should be to do those 
things which are difficult for the profes- 
sional because of not having some privilege 
possessed by the volunteer, such as leisure 
and quiet. Take the writing of articles, bul- 
letins, reports, or newspaper accounts as an 
instance: how difficult to do this amid the 
confusion and interruptions of a busy office, 
and how comparatively simple to do it at 
home when the children are at school. Many 
volunteers have had considerable experience 
in writing, and what they lack in expert 
knowledge they make up by expressing 
themselves in a way which makes for easier 
reading by the lay public. 

A similar service in which certain volun- 
teers could be used is in consultations and 
conferences. We all know how annoyingly 
time-consuming is the visitor from out of 
town who wants to know all about our work, 
or the numerous committee meetings at 
which we have to be represented, but which 
do not require the presence of the executive. 
Why not train a few clear-thinking volun- 


teers for these two services? Miss Morgan 
suggests using volunteers for speakers, 
which is already being done to some extent 
and has undeniable advantages especially 
when addressing lay audiences. In other 
words, let us stop and think over what 
especially hampering demands upon the pro- 
fessional workers could be taken over by 
volunteers, freeing the professionals for the 
higher qualities of leadership and research 
that all too often are crowded out today for 
lack of time. 

A ramification of this study of the quali- 
ties possessed by volunteers is suggested to 
me by Helen Morton of Boston, who is 
making a study of volunteer service. She 
feels that much potential value is being 
wasted through not using the knowledge of 
life which most volunteers have amassed 
from their own experiences. Let us study 
this fund of knowledge, and think of ways 
to use it, whether in friendly advice to 
clients, or merely in consultation with the 
visitors. An example of what she means is 
the delight felt by Mrs. Borg, which she 
described in her lecture,* when she found 
that she could apply the knowledge of bring- 
ing up her own babies to the work of the 
day nurseries. 

Do we not also often overlook the stabil- 
ity which volunteers give to an agency? 
A recent study of staff turnover in a case 
work agency showed that there was an an- 
nual replacement of 66 per cent and that at 
the end of five years only 5 per cent of the 
staff belonged to the original group. Until 
agencies are taken over by chests, industries, 
or government, we shall certainly need to 
inspire confidence in the public by having 
certain names connected with the work for 
years, or sometimes even generations. Nor 
should we forget, in this connection, the co- 
operative value of volunteers. Properly 
educated and informed, they can do much 
because of their comparative detachment, to 
bring about that ideal day when all social 
work shall unite in harmonious effort to 
reach the millenium. 

In closing, I cannot refrain from return- 
ing to what I consider the greatest contribu- 
tion of volunteers, although I have de- 
scribed it before. The pioneering spirit is 
still needed everywhere in social work. 


*See Tue Famry, February, 1927, p. 311. 
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Think of the opportunity for volunteers to 
take over the day nursery system right in 
our own city and reorganize it on a case 
work basis; or to tackle the tremendous 
problem of the aged and bring to it the spirit 
of our predecessors. But the greatest need, 
it seems to me, and the one most appropri- 
ate for volunteers to undertake, is the very 
problem we have been discussing through 
these lectures. I hold no brief for the Asso- 
ciation of Volunteers in Social Service—we 
are sadly conscious of our limitations. But 
I do believe firmly in the soundness of the 
principle by which we operate: that volun- 
teers should themselves study the situation 
and supply the services for volunteers which 
they see are needed. I wish that each city 
could see the need for a central bureau of 
placement to which volunteers could come 
for vocational guidance, that the same 
bureau would publish a list of available op- 
portunities for training in the city, supple- 
menting it by providing any training not 
offered and by training small groups for 
special services; and further, that it would 


THE FIRST YEAR VISITOR REFLECTS ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


LL morning long I’ve tramped the muddy 
A streets 

That clamber down West District’s barren slopes 
To the Valley-of-a-Thousand-Smokes, below, 
Where sullen twilight shrouds the tardy sun 

And belching chimneys hide the City’s poor. 

And everywhere were gathered idle men 

Waiting, at factory gates, in straggling lines, 
Lingering, at corner stores, gray-faced and gaunt, 
Silent and sodden in the mist of rain. 


And there were men in cheerless dwellings, too, 

Crouched over feeble fires in kitchen stoves; 

Blundering, with awkward hands, at household 
tasks; 

Hushing the children’s wails and, under breath, 

Cursing the need that sent the mother out 

From her brood, to work, and kept them bound at 
home. 

Hope kindled in their eyes as I came in, 

Then died, like flame blown out in sudden gust, 

And I, who could not give what they craved most, 

Gave what I could and, sickening, knew the while 

Stark hunger urged their bodies’ need of food 

They loathed that food within their inmost souls. 


And so all morning long, I’ve gone about, 
Thinking strange thoughts about this thing I do— 


assist the agencies to exercise the right type 
of supervision over volunteers. Vocational 
placement, training, and supervision—if 
these three activities could be perfected the 
problem would be solved. 


The volunteers of tomorrow! Will they 
be pioneers, liberators, interpreters? It de- 
pends upon you and me. We have received 
a glorious heritage, but all too soon our to- 
day will be their yesterday, and our heritage 
too far in the past to inspire them, if we 
allow it to be sullied by discouragement and 
lack of vision. It is up to every one of us 
so to build in the present that the volunteers 
of tomorrow may receive a heritage en- 
riched by our efforts and ideals, which will 
enable them to accomplish what we can only 
dream and long for. 
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For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 

Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Build today then, strong and sure 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 


This grave concern of mine for other lives 

So little bound to mine by natural ties. 

A few short months ago I played for hours 

Out in the sunshine and the open air; 

Mused over books and thought I learned from 
them ; 

Laughed—danced—dreamed and sang! 

And now my days are spent in squalid homes 

Where people live I never knew or cared 

About, before. Whose lives are real as mine; 

Who've met life face to face and learned from it, 

Far more than I shall know in years to come. 

And I, who never felt the lash of pain; 

Who never loved, or sinned, or hated much, 

Who never yet knew want, gave birth to child; 

Or suffered smart of shame or longed to die— 

I came to them, the wise and lowly ones, 

A-flush with zeal to help, push, prod, 

Waken, renew, give life to slumbering souls, 

As a potter molds the sodden clay in his hands! 


New truth breaks through the glamor and the 
dream. 
Dear God! I am so young, so new to life, 
Help me to understand! 
Lucite K. Corpetr 
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EDITORIALS 


MONG the papers presented at the 
last Ohio Welfare Conference was 
one by Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, 

pastor of the People’s Church of Cincinnati, 
on “ The Fallacies of Social Work,” which 
has some passages of special significance for 
all family case workers. He writes: 


It is more serious to say that modern social work 
sacrifices justice to charity. But I submit that, 
despite the insight which individual workers have, 
the movement as a whole is an expression of 
charity rather than justice. 


A little later occur three paragraphs which 
amplify his ideas: 


Viewed narrowly the social worker may be per- 
mitted to specialize on ambulances and hospitals 
and feel no special responsibility for grade cross- 
ings. But if the social worker thinks of himself 
as more than the hired hand of some charity insti- 
tution, if he thinks of his profession as that of 
helping society to abolish misery and dependence, 
then he will consider the causes of misery as well 
as methods of relief, and he will wish to share in 
the work of bringing society to consider and to 
deal with causes. 

Social workers will agree that charity is a re- 
grettable necessity. It would be better if there 
were no need for social work or for any kind of 
charity. . 

Will we not also agree to this, namely, that if it 
were not for low wages and unsteady employment, 
and for old age dependence, the people could take 
care of themselves, or help each other in time of 
distress, and that the necessity for most of the 
charity of the present time would be done away 
with ? 

Several obvious exceptions may be re- 
corded at once. Mr. Bigelow has presented 
an archaic description of social work. He is 
apparently an economic determinist and 
most social workers—case workers and 





others—are prepared emphatically to deny 
that social maladjustments are traceable to 
one source. Their experience is too varied 
to permit of so theoretical a position. 

Social case workers will also directly con- 
tradict the thesis of the second paragraph. 
Social case work to them is one of the 
normal processes of social advance, and the 
ablest and most resourceful may need it as 
frequently as the oppressed. And certainly 
other forms of social work are considering 
the community and constantly removing or 
endeavoring to remove obstacles to a higher 
and higher social life. Social work, in other 
words, is an unvarying concomitant of social 
dynamics. 

But the first and third paragraphs do 
point a moral. There are many family case 
workers today who affirm that they are not 
interested in the social programs which 
should grow out of the revelations of social 
case work. Are they, after all, and can they 
be complete case workers if they do not, 
as the Committee on Future Scope and 
Policy of this Association put it, and as the 
Committee on Content of Family Social 
Work reémphasized it, help in this process? 


A private family case work agency is under 
moral obligation to see that all its data, experi- 
ences, and observations on social conditions and 
environment which point toward the need of 
strengthening, correction, invigoration, and reform 
shall transfuse themselves into effective propa- 
ganda and action when the strategy of the situation 
makes this possible. 


As to the statement in his third paragraph, 
we have scarcely made a beginning in carry- 
ing out this other plank in the reports of 
the two committees above alluded to: 


That the sense of the Association and member 
societies is (1) to bear unhesitating witness to bad 
conditions of work and wages in industry, and to 
assume responsibility for furthering better condi- 
tions; and (2) in cases of wage disputes in organ- 
ized fields, to scrutinize their own policies and de- 
termine whether it will further the family life of 
the community for the society in that community 
to take a definite stand in the matter, endeavoring 
at all times to square policy with industrial justice. 


Our course is hard and difficult to define 
on this side. Possibly. we can at first be 
educators only but we must at least begin to 
offer the evidence of the influence of in- 
dustrial factors in family problems. We 
must be sure of our data. We must be ready 
for others to use it. We must consider when 
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the responsibility rests on those who dis- 
cover. Despite the errors in some of Mr. 
Bigelow’s statements, he does present a 
challenge which we cannot ignore. 





HERE are two aspects of our obliga- 

tion in meeting this challenge which we 
need to consider a little further. The first 
has to do with the changed responsibility of 
family societies with reference to the com- 
munity program on the whole because of 
the organization of central councils of social 
agencies; and the other is an equally chal- 
lenging question from case workers them- 
selves: “It is all right to talk about our 
responsibility for bearing witness with re- 
gard to economic factors in case work, but 
when—and where?” 

Is it not obvious that the central council 
is only what the individual agencies make it 
and that its existence makes possible an 
early transfer of responsibility to commit- 
tees of the council on which of course the 
case work agencies are represented? In 
other words, the presence of a council 
lightens the task of a case work agency as 
it does not have to labor unaided to organize 
a committee for every social problem which 
must be tackled. Its responsibility is not 
lessened, but it may turn first to the council 
rather than to the community and tender its 
service to the council in the plans which 
are made. And it may frequently be asked 
by the council to undertake experiments. In 
only one important particular is the respon- 
sibility of case work agencies affected with 
relation to contributions to the community 
program as a whole: instead of going out 
alone to undertake an agitation or propa- 
ganda or educational development of the 
community, it turns to the larger group of 
social work agencies for support and works 





under its auspices as an important factor in 
the whole group. 

As to the second question—when, and 
where—the consideration of industrial prob- 
lems from the case work point of view must 
begin with the smaller group, board and 
volunteers, and proceed to other groups in 
the community. A single isolated fact, a few 
statistics, a question or so now and then 
will stimulate further questioning and con- 
sideration of a wage scale in a community 
which has been clearly demonstrated as be- 
low any decent margin of living, or decently 
paid but intermittent work in seasonable 
occupations. Managers, employers, business 
organizations, business experts as well as 
semi-civic organizations such as chambers of 
commerce, industrial research bureaus in 
universities, and others, should share in the 
discovery and determination of such facts. 
And it is not the responsibility only of case 
work agencies to bear evidence where many 
other groups are equally responsible; never- 
theless case workers cannot ignore their 
special responsibility, whatever others may 
do. We may find and use skillfully the op- 
portunity to offer a few unadorned facts; 
we may take advantage of every opportunity 
to bring our knowledge of actual conditions 
in the families we are serving to the atten- 
tion of a few people here and there. Recog- 
nizing the markedly different attitudes and 
conditions in different communities we may 
still, indirectly, induce people to think. 

We need not offer solutions of all the 
problems involving wage scales and similar 
matters—that is a joint community responsi- 
bility. But our evidence of their adverse 
effect on family life may form part at least 
of the basis for change just as it has in 
programs involving child labor, working- 
men’s compensation, and similar problems. 
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THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO 
SOCIAL WORK'’ 


PERCY G. KAMMERER, PH.D. 
Rector, Trinity Church, Pittsburgh 


NE suspects that, if the church and 
QO social work were completely adjusted 

to each other, there would be no oc- 
casion for this paper or for the discussion 
which is to follow it. There must be evi- 
dences of such lack of correlation as give oc- 
casion to a specific problem. My suspicion is 
that this grows out of the fact that the minis- 
ters of our churches do not completely under- 
stand the social worker and his program, and 
that the painstaking members of the staffs of 
our social agencies frequently feel that they 
find it difficult to establish contact with the 
heads of our churches. There is a definite 
reason for this state of affairs—to be found 
in the fact that the preparation for social 
work naturally does not include a course in 
pastoral theology and that up to very recently 
our seminaries were sending out men whose 
enthusiasm in matters of social policy out- 
stripped their technical equipment. It is 
fair to say that few ministers who graduated 
from theological seminaries before 1915 
were given any preparation which led them 
to an intelligent understanding of our com- 
munity problems. Perhaps later they found 
themselves in parishes where they were 
brought face to face with situations which 
demanded a solution which they were not 
able to supply. They came into contact with 
actual conditions, but were absolutely igno- 
rant of the underlying causative factors. 
The public as a whole has yet to realize the 
folly of attempting to cure a situation by 
dealing solely with end results. When 
approached by trained social workers, skilled 
in case work and in social diagnosis, the 
minister of this generation found himself 
talking an entirely different language. The 
result quite frequently was that he estab- 
lished a certain defense reaction against 
what he did not understand and came to 
characterize the social worker as a person 
so insistent upon technique that technique 
seemed to become an end in itself. 


* Given at the Pennsylvania Conference of Social 
Welfare, February 10, 1927. 


The social worker, on the other hand, with 
something of reaction against the senti- 
mentality which has characterized religious 
expression in the past, found himself im- 
patient with the point of view of the clergy. 
In his desire to escape from the evil of senti- 
mental ineptitude so characteristic of many 
churches, he went to the other extreme. He 
failed to realize that he was not dealing with 
men’s bodies solely nor with their economic 
problems, but with their whole personalities, 
and that consequently he could not, without 
grave injury to his perspective, leave the 
religious instinct out of consideration. 
These factors produced a cleavage which is 
still noticeable, but one that is rapidly dis- 
appearing. In forward-looking seminaries, 
one finds a new emphasis, not only upon the 
teaching of social ethics, but upon the tech- 
nique of case work itself. This instruction 
is supplemented by field work under the 
trained direction of the heads of social 
agencies. It would seem possible to prophesy 
that in ten years we will have a body of 
clergy fully conversant with the general 
principles of modern social work and at 
least capable of making an intelligent diag- 
nosis of a specific problem in order to be 
able to turn to the proper social agency for 
expert advice. May we not also assume that 
there has been a widening of the perspective 
of the average social worker? Our great 
social problems are not to be solved by legis- 
lation or by economic programs. The initia- 
tive which may lead to their solution must 
spring from something deeper, namely, 
from a tapping of the religious power in the 
individual and the directing of this energy 
along socially useful lines of activity. The 
writer is of the opinion .that social work 
needs the dynamic of a reasonable religious 
faith. 

But when we view the problem from the 
institutional basis and succeed in gaining 
some idea of the direction which social work 
and the church are taking, many of our 
personal difficulties disappear. It is almost 
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ssible to say that the goal is identical: 
Both the social worker and the enlightened 
clergyman are interested in teaching men 
and women how to live, and the conception 
of life which is shared by both has as its 
essential the full and free development of 
human personality. No unprejudiced social 
worker can take exception to the efforts 
which the church is making in this direction. 
To view as Christian every force that makes 
for life and as unchristian every influence 
that destroys life is to envisage a funda- 
mental principle to which all reasonable men 
can give assent. To recognize that in this 
endeavor the social worker plays his part 
as a technician, ready to counter-balance the 
tendency on the part of the church to lose 
contact with the realities of men’s everyday 
existence by pointing constantly to facts, is 
to indicate a contribution which the members 
of our churches should be ready to accept 
without any undue strain upon their intelli- 
gence or imagination. As such, the church 
and social work are not only related but 
united. The dispute as to which is the right 
hand and which the left is futile. Once more 
let us recognize that difference of function 
is the very essence of a highly developed 
society. 

But while stressing our resemblances, let 
us not overlook the very differences which 
this correlated activity involves. It is a 
wise man who, having come to understand 
the part he plays in a relationship, bends his 
energies to the fine achievement of his pe- 
culiar task. It is well that the social worker 
may come to understand the effect of religion 
on human contact. Nevertheless his primary 
task is not to teach religion but to supply that 
diagnosis and initiative which will lead to 
the solution of social problems. It is desir- 
able that the ministers and the members of 
the churches should know something about 
the conditions under which men and women 
live and possess an intelligent point of view 
about the technique by which these may be 
bettered; but the church exists not as a 
teacher of sociology or economics nor of 
any specific program of social reform, but 
essentially as a teacher of religion. Ideally, 
the church should supply the motive power 
for social betterment, this power to be 
directed by the trained heads of social 


agencies. Where the church has failed to 
do this, it has laid itself open to a criticism 
from which it cannot escape. 


When we say that a relationship exists 
between two organizations, we imply at least 
that there must be co-operation. Is it pos- 
sible to define specifically certain levels of 
action along which the church and social 
work can join in such co-operation? I be- 
lieve that this can be done. Take that field 
of activity known as case work, the scien- 
tific solution of a specific human problem. 
Here is a hypothetical case involving an un- 
married mother. No case history can be 
complete which does not include material 
which often can be supplied only by the 
pastor. Of course, it is quite possible to 
make an investigation which will give the 
bare facts of the situation without the assist- 
ance of the interested minister. But if case 
work is to be more than a mere statement of 
facts and strives to center itself upon the 
mental content of the individual, it would 
be difficult to write up such a history with- 
out reference to the mental attitude of the 
family and the client. In this field a minister 
may be of real help. The plans for the 
confinement, the securing of the support 
from the father if this is possible, any con- 
templated legal action, as well as the after- 
care of the mother and her child should be 
determined primarily by the social worker. 
But there follows an essential readjustment 
to the community and a development of a 
sound ethical point of view, in which we 
maintain that the intelligent clergyman can 
play the leading role. Nor should the social 
worker fail to recognize the divergent atti- 
tudes produced: he should be conversant 
not only with the differing mores to be found 
in the various communities and among the 
followers of different churches, but with the 
more subtle approach which distinguishes 
the various communions. A similar contact 
should be made in any situation in which the 
client has a definite church connection. In 
such situations, the social worker has a right 
to expect an intelligent appreciation of the 
problem on the part of the clergyman, 
whereas the clergyman can hope that the 
social worker will evince an equally intelli- 
gent understanding of the church relation- 
ship and all that this involves. 
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When we consider the broader aspects of 
the question, in an effort to point out specific 
ways in which the churches can make a con- 
tribution to the field of social work, by 
strengthening the personnel of social 
agencies by means of board members and 
volunteer workers, we must bear in mind 
that social agencies depend largely upon the 
contributions and upon the activities of men 
and women in the community who are usu- 
ally members of some church. Ideally, the 
social interest of a particular parish should 
result in something more than a state of 
mind and should lead to definite action. It 
has always been a difficult problem to limit 
the function of the church as it impinges 
upon the social service activities of the com- 
munity. Ideally, remembering our statement 
that the prime duty of the church is to in- 
spire, one might say that the church should 
undertake no social work of its own, pro- 
vided such work is being done by other 
agencies. In such a case the church’s oppor- 
tunity would lie in supplying the social 
agencies with volunteers and with board 
members to be trained under the direction 
of expert members of the staffs of social 
agencies and used in the furtherance of a 
policy to be determined solely by such 
agencies. This would enable socially-minded 
parishioners to select the special field in 
which they desire to work, whether it be that 
of family welfare or in a children’s agency 
or perhaps in the field of work among boys 
or girls. It is obvious that our social 
agencies would welcome the increased in- 
terest of intelligent men and women. Not 
only would this lead to increased efficiency 
on the part of the agencies concerned, but 
these volunteer workers themselves would 
undoubtedly be led to give more of their 
time and means to the support of our social 
organizations. 

That such an inter-relationship has not 
taken place to a greater extent is largely due 
to the fact that an antiquated attitude exists 
on the part of some of the members of our 
churches. Church men and women have still 
to recognize that one does not necessarily 
have to be a propagandist of some particular 
faith in order to feel that one is doing a 
religious piece of work. It is obvious that 
no sectarian emphasis should be brought into 





the activities of our social agencies by work- 
ers recruited from the churches. But there 
are those who do not believe that their con- 
tact is religious unless they find an oppor- 
tunity to talk religion. The members of our 
Christian churches must place their faith in 
the contagious power of a Christian act. 
Here denominationalism has cut under the 
initiative of many who should be giving their 
time to the furtherance of our projects for 
social betterment. 

Should the church undertake social work 
as such? Should she duplicate the efforts 
of purely secular organizations? I would 
answer this question in the negative. We 
may take as an example a church in one of 
our eastern cities, surrounded by several 
settlement houses, which was conducting a 


work among Jewish newsboys. Here was 
an obvious case of duplication. There was 


no opportunity for religious contact between 
the church workers and the boys themselves 
and the settlement houses were in fact better 
equipped in this particular field. The result 
was that in the interest of sound social policy 
this church transferred the members of these 
clubs to the settlement houses and bent its 
efforts toward developing contacts with the 
boys and young men of its own congrega- 
tion. In another church, a cafeteria lunch 
is served to nine hundred young working 
women daily, and a secretary for girls’ work 
is ready to assist in the solution of their 
physical and employment problems as well 
as their personal dilemmas. The average 
cost per meal to the patrons is 29 cents. Of 
course, there are obvious criticisms of such 
an undertaking, some of which can not be 
considered here. But one has a bearing upon 
this discussion. If an agency, equipped for 
work among young women of this type, were 
to offer to undertake the care of this group 
of young women, would it be the duty of 
this church, in the interest of sound social 
policy, to relinquish its activities in this 
field? I believe that it would. Just as 


private initiative should welcome the assump- 
tion by the state or the city of a social experi- 
ment which has been proven to be worth 
while, so should our churches be ready to 
turn over to non-secular agencies undertak- 
ings that do not seem to be specifically reli- 
gious. 


Consider the institutions under 
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church control. One may say that children’s 
institutions give scope for religious training 
and that as such they may legitimately con- 
tinue to function, although one has an antip- 
athy to many of the policies in use. The 
stress here is on the control, not upon the 
method of care. But when we consider sec- 
tarian hospitals, for instance, it would seem 
that there is no sound reason for their con- 
tinuance. The time may come when the 
endowment of such institutions may well be 
turned over to the general hospitals of our 
communities. Their existence is still largely 
due to the belief that religious service must 
be done in the name of a particular denomi- 
nation, carrying with it the theological point 
of view of this particular group. One can 
not escape the conclusion that activities of 
this kind have as one of their objectives the 
increasing of church membership. The same 
argument can be brought against the con- 
tinuance of so-called church colleges. 

The general policy involved is that the 
church, like secular private initiative, may 
be looked upon to initiate a given social 
experiment but that its continuance in this 
field of activity should be dependent upon 
the fact that no social agency is willing to 
take it over with the prospect of doing it 
efficiently. Just as private initiative has, 
in certain instances, demonstrated the value 
of an undertaking, still in its experimental 
stage, and has later relinquished this experi- 
ment to the state or community, so the 
church should concentrate upon specifically 
religious work. If this thought is valid, it 
marks the decline of the so-called institu- 
tional church in communities where other 
agencies are doing a similar type of work. 
As sectarianism and the narrow conception 
of what is religious work tends to disappear, 
and with liberalism increasing, we may look 
with hope to such a correlation of function 
between religious and secular agencies. 

There remains the general field of com- 
munity education in social policy in which 
the church should be capable of playing an 
important part. Even in these days, there 
is a large number of people who attend 
church. The opportunity for emphasis upon 
the social conception of religion and upon 
the necessity of fellowship in life is one 
which many of our churches have not used 


to the full. Insofar as the church tends to 
develop a social conscience upon the part of 
its members, it is lightening the burden of 
the social worker. We do not here refer to 
the way in which the church may increase the 
financial contribution to some specific agency 
or to a community chest. But there are 
definite opportunities for enlightenment in 
the general field of social policy where the 
church has a right and indeed an obligation 
to speak. Trained social workers will agree 
that much of the misunderstanding which 
exists on the part of the community toward 
their task might be materially reduced if the 
ministers of the local churches were to ex- 
plain to their people the essential need of a 
constructive case work approach to many 
of our social problems. Insofar as a pastor 
succeeds in cutting under the sentimentalism 
inherent in many of our congregations, he 
will make easier the task of the social 
worker. In one church, for instance, a 
series of purely educational noonday ad- 
dresses considered the general field of social 
service for a period of six weeks with four 
lectures each week. Such an undertaking 
must of necessity widen the mental horizon 
of the community in regard to a particular 
phase of social activity. 

One is led to the conclusion that the chief 
difficulty lies not in the matters which have 
been so far under discussion. There is no 
inherent cleavage between the church and 
social work. Rather our need is the develop- 
ment of a practical means by which this 
inter-relationship may be strengthened. We 
do not now know how to get together effec- 
tively. To recapitulate, one may with reason 
look forward to the development of such a 
correlated functioning. As the seminaries 
graduate men with greater understanding of 
the social worker’s task, the clergyman and 
the social worker will be able to approach 
an individual case on common ground. As 
our parishes develop means by which the 
social conscience may be directed and ap- 
plied, we may expect to supply social 
agencies with intelligent men and women 
who are anxious to serve as board members 
or as volunteer workers. The dissemination 
of sound social policy and the widening of 
the conception of what may validly be called 
religious work will result in definite im- 
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provement. Great economies can be effected 
through the elimination of duplication and 
by the delegation of specific functions to 
those most likely to undertake them effec- 
tively. As the confines of the parish or the 
congregation are widened to include the 
whole community, there will come a new 
opportunity for the educational work of the 
church in the service of every effort toward 
social betterment. 

May I, in closing, touch upon one aspect 
of the situation which we have so far neg- 
lected? One hesitates to speak for social 
workers, but those of us who are the heads 
of parishes are becoming conscious that 
social workers after all have much in com- 
mon with other human beings. By this I 
mean that the religious instinct, so deep- 
seated in the human organism, exists also 
among social workers. One can understand 
why the trained case worker, facing the facts 
of life in all their nakedness, has in the 
past and does still to a degree, feel that the 
church is approaching problems superficially. 
I am conscious of the fact that in describing 
the function of the church in regard to social 
work, I have laid myself open to the charge 
of idealizing the possibilities and the capac- 
ities of the church as an institution. Un- 
questionably, the church is far from ideal. 


But those of us who are working within it 
are conscious of a gradual progress and a 
widening concept of social responsibility. 
Things are better than they used to be. As 
the transition from authority to experience 
in religion becomes general, and as leaders 
recognize the fact that religion, to be effec- 
tive, must become a way of life, we believe 
that the social worker, who in a somewhat 
different manner is seeking the same end, 
may find himself at home within the church 
organization. Annually, in New York, a 
group of social workers attend a conference 
in one of the theological seminaries. They 
are led to do this not in order to learn more 
about social work but by the religious im- 
pulse that exists within them. We hope for 
the day when social workers will assist the 
church, not only from without as construc- 
tive critics, but from within as effective 
agents in the adjustment of the church to 
the needs of life. The limitations which 
seem to separate the: church and _ social 
worker are in fact fictitious. There is indeed 
a difference of function but a common ob- 
jective. The attainment of this objective 
will not come until church members identify 
themselves actively with programs for social 
betterment and until social workers are 
active members of our churches. 





THE FAMILY BUDGET 


As interpreted by the Home Economics Committce of the 
Cleveland Associated Charities 


4 | AWENTY years have seen big changes 
both in the use of family budgets and 
in the general reaction toward family 

and personal budgets. Mrs. E. H. Richards’ 

Cost of Living,’ appearing first in 1898, 

blazed the trail toward family budgets ahd 

was followed by Mrs. L. B. More’s Wage- 

Earners’ Budgets,* and in 1909 by Dr. R. C. 

Chapin’s Standard of Living Among Work- 

ing Men’s Families in New York City.’ 

Three years later appeared Distribution of 

Incomes in the United States by F. H. 

Streightoff.t These books crystallized many 


Wiley, N. Y. 

*Henry Holt, N. Y. 

* Russell Sage Foundation. 
“Longmans Green, N. Y. 


vague thoughts which were current and left 
a sound basis on which to build. 

In June, 1920, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, living costs soared to their 
greatest height—116 per cent above the 1913 
figures. Since then, although there has 
been some drop, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics figures show that the cost of living is 
still 75 per cent above that of 1913. These 
increases in cost of living have been felt by 
all classes and adjustments have had to be 
made by everyone, but where the income is 
on the borderline between independence and 
dependence, the changes have been felt most 
keenly. Economic changes over which 
there is no control have forced upon every- 
one, both personally and in relation to help- 
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ing others, a keener realization of the neces- 
sity of the proper relationship between in- 
come, outgo, and general management of 
family and personal finances. 

During this period it became evident to 
social workers that these adjustments of the 
family finances needed a sound and intelli- 
gent working basis. In 1919 Miss Florence 
Nesbitt of the United Charities of Chicago, 
by bringing her findings together in the 
Chicago Standard Budget for Dependent 
Families,®> brought much help and informa- 
tion to others who were making family ad- 
justments. Other pamphlets and books have 
appeared and although the available ma- 
terial is still limited, the very fact that there 
is some, is evidence of a growing interest in 
the part budgets play in working out the 
problems of disadvantaged families. 

The standard budget is an excellent basis 
upon which to build a budget, but it should 
not be thrust upon a family and expected to 
fit. Rather it should be treated like a ready- 
made garment which is marked the proper 
size but, to be usable, must be altered to suit 
the person’s needs. Ready-made standard 
budgets will undoubtedly need alterations in 
order to meet individual idiosyncrasies and 
peculiarities. A budget should not be too 
deeply tinged by the temperament of the 
family, but it must at least be considered in 
terms of the particular family. A standard 
budget is a good yard-stick for measuring 
family expenditures. Dr. Emma A. Win- 
slow, while secretary of the Home Eco- 
nomics Committee of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, emphasized this prin- 
ciple in “Value of Budget Planning to 
Social Workers and Families,” ® in 1919, 

A budget is just as important for the case 
worker as for the client that comes to us for 
help. In fact, if a case worker cannot make 
adjustments between her own income and 
expenditures or, in other words, make a 
budget and live within it, she cannot be ex- 
pected to give intelligent supervision of the 
financial problems of her clients. The 
Family Case Work Department of the 
Western Reserve School of Applied Social 
Sciences has recognized the educational 
value of personal budgets by asking the 
assistance of the Home Economics Com- 


* Chicago Council of Social Agencies. 
* Proceedings, Conf. of Charities and Correction, 
1919, page 161. 


mittee in teaching the principles of budget- 
ing through the project method of having 
the students budget their income during 
their first year of training. 

The solution of a personal or family 
financial problem is never without its diffi- 
culties but it is simplified if one brings to it 
some practical experience in budgeting 
which will make one more sympathetic in 
using the standard budget as a basis in ad- 
justing the family’s finances. The Home 
Economics Committee believes that the first 
requisite is procuring the co-operation of the 
family if really effective work is to be done. 
In order to formulate a satisfactory and 
workable financial plan, the case worker 
must either consciously or unconsciously 
take the following three steps: (1) Gather 
from the family all possible information 
about income and outgo; (2) make a writ- 
ten statement of these facts and figures; and 
(3) make use of this information in carry- 
ing on educational work in adjusting both 
expenditures and standard of living. 

To help the case worker in making family 
financial adjustments, the Home Economics 
Committee has prepared four working 
sheets: (1) An outline which will help in 
gathering detailed information about income 
and outgo; (2) the standard budget which 
gives minimum budget figures and acts as a 
basis on which to build; (3) a section of the 
case history diagnosis sheet which contains 
suggestive headings enabling the worker to 
prepare a full and detailed report of the 
family’s finances; and (4) a simple account 
sheet on which the family itself can keep a 
record of expenditures. As a further help 
in adjusting the standard of living, low cost 
menus and recipes are provided. 

The treatment applied in the case of Mr. 
Allen illustrates these principles: 


Mr. Allen called at the office of the Associated 
Charities for assistance in solving his present prob- 
lem of keeping his family of four children under 
eight years of age together. His wife had died 
eight months previous. He had been for the past ten 
years in the employ of a furniture company and 
had only recently been advanced to the position of 
shipping clerk at wages of $32 a week. Mr. Allen 
explained that Mrs. Allen had been a careful man- 
ager and during the twelve years of their married 
life had succeeded in saving about $400. After 
Mrs. Allen’s death, Mr. Allen secured the services 
of a cousin with a young child to care for his chil- 
dren at home. The additional expense of the 
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cousin’s wages of $13 a week and the wife’s 
funeral expenses had exhausted these savings, and 
he was faced with the possibility of breaking up 
his home as his income was not sufficient to meet 
his current expenses. At the case worker’s sug- 
gestion Mr. Allen brought a detailed account of 
his expenditures to the office. 

The employer was interviewed, Mr. Allen’s 
wages verified and the case worker assured of the 
co-operation of the firm in carrying out any plans 
made with Mr. Allen. It was learned through 
various sources that because of Mr. Allen’s limited 
education, he would be unable to earn a higher 
wage at present. The possibility of Mrs. Allen’s 
relatives being asked to assist in the care of the 
children was found to be inadvisable; and Mr. 
Allen had no relatives in this country. 

The case worker, with this information, i.e., Mr. 
Allen’s present income and expenditures, his po- 
tential earning capacity, the mode of living in the 
past, and the additional expense necessitated by the 
need of a housekeeper to care for the family, was 
prepared to make a budget on which the financial 
plan for the family was based. The case worker 
used Mr. Allen’s figures to prepare the family’s 
weekly budget. In checking these figures with the 
standard figures used by our organization at this 
time, it was found that the total of the family’s 
budget was $8 over Mr. Allen’s wages of $32 a week. 
It was then agreed that Mr. Allen’s wages were to 
be supplemented for a period of three months. He 
was asked to keep weekly account sheets to be 
used in carrying out this plan. He readily agreed 
to this and promised to urge his housekeeper to 
follow suggestions for proper feeding of the chil- 
dren. A month later the family’s expenditures 





were carefully summarized, using the account 
sheets which had been kept by the housekeeper. 
The expenditures coincided very nearly with Mr. 
Allen’s original financial statement. However, it 
was clear that the family’s food expenditures 
needed supervision. 

In conference with Mr. Allen and his house- 
keeper the case worker explained the way in which 
the diet could be changed to insure proper food 
values for the money. They agreed that more 
effort should be made in this line and the house- 
keeper would endeavor to carry out the sugges- 
tions for the change in the family diet. At the 
end of the three months period a reduction in the 
amount of relief was suggested by Mr. Allen, 
based on the detailed account which he had kept 
and turned in. The account sheet showed great 
improvement in the family diet. 


Undoubtedly the success of this plan and 
the co-operation of Mr. Allen and his house- 
keeper were due to the fact that it was not 
formulated by the case worker alone. 

A sound financial plan is a good corner- 
stone for the individual, family, or business. 
Evolving an adequate budget cannot be ac- 
complished quickly, but in the process a case 
worker is forced into very close relationship 
with her family, she becomes cognizant of 
their strengths and their weaknesses and she 
gains much information which helps not 
only in financial adjustments but in further 
treatment of the family. 


RECIPROCAL OBLIGATIONS OF COMMUNITY 
FUNDS AND MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS’ 


HOMER W. BORST 
Executive Secretary, Indianapolis Community Fund 


HE minimum demands of member 
organizations are likely to make com- 


munity funds seem capable of being 
summed up in four propositions: oppor- 
tunity for financial progress, sympathetic 
understanding of program, loyal interpre- 
tation to the public, and fairness in adjust- 
ment of questions between organizations. 
This is not to say that even these appar- 
ently reasonable requests are always possible 
of fulfilment: Circumstances sometimes 
compel community funds to hold appropri- 
ations level when larger ones are needed; 
community funds do not, in matters of 
policy, always agree with member organiza- 


* Given at a Regional Conference of Travelers 
Aid Societies, Indianapolis, January 28. 


tions, or accord them moral support or per- 
haps even fair treatment. However, it 
seems pretty clear that member agencies are 
not likely to be happy under such conditions 
and that any community fund which fails 
consistently to meet most or all of these ex- 
pectations in relation to several of its mem- 
ber agencies is in trouble. 

What, on the other hand, are community 
funds likely to ask of member organiza- 
tions? Probably nothing less than financial 
conservatism, popularity with contributors, 
observance of the rules of the game, ability 
to work with other organizations, worth- 
while service, and assistance in the campaign. 

Of course few (if any) community funds 
may hope to enjoy all these responses in 
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every instance. Organizations occasionally 
expend money recklessly, fail to make them- 
selves popular, do not fulfil their engage- 
ments either with the central office or with 
sister societies, would never be missed from 
the standpoint of service, and do not help 
in the money raising. However, it is more 
likely to happen that several organizations 
fail in one or more of these requirements 
than that any one organization does in all. 

Failure to qualify in some respects may 
be justifiable in certain instances, for 
example in respect to popularity. Not all 
worthwhile causes, even when adroitly pro- 
moted, can hope for such wide appreciation 
as popularity in a community fund program 
implies. The fact still remains that the 
number of exceptions which may with im- 
punity be permitted is limited. Community 
funds are conditioned for their continued 
existence upon the fulfillment of most of 
these requirements by most of their member 
organizations. From the standpoint of sur- 
vival, the greater the proportion in which 
all of them are realized the better. 

What more is necessary for progress? 

Should not member organizations ask also 
that community funds furnish leadership in 
appraising the field of social need and in 
planning measures to meet it? The method 
may be through councils of social agencies 
but is it not reasonable that community 
funds help to promote and support them? 

On the other hand is it not a reasonable 
expectation on the part of community funds 
that member organizations will voluntarily 
join in such projects, help to appraise the 
constantly changing need, define their serv- 
ice, and educate the public about the whole 
complicated business ? 

Are not all these activities and the intelli- 
gence and good spirit which make them pos- 
sible necessary to true progress in social 
work ? 

Community funds find their progress 
measured in terms of financial advance, 
campaign morale, organization good will, 
and social work results. 

Member organizations come up against an 
intermediate judgment in the budget com- 
mittee. That judgment, ideally, assuming 
that budget committees were equipped to 
make it, should no doubt be exclusively from 
the standpoint of social work performance, 
but is it? Can it be? 


What about the prestige of the board of 
directors, the strength of organization pro- 
grams, the appeal to the preferences of 
givers, and the liability of community funds 
to criticism if the work is not maintained at 
a certain point of efficiency, particularly if 
criticism is based on specific cases? Do not 
these considerations quietly troop into the 
room and sit down at the conference table, 
whether bidden or not? No matter how 
worth while the causes, will they not be 
accorded just consideration more easily if 
all of these factors play in their favor? Can 
there be any escape from the human ele- 
ment in the situation ? 


Consider the matter of public criticism for 
failure in specific cases. No other type of 
criticism is half so significant. No other 
type of social work is half so liable to suffer 
it as family social work. Family social 
work possesses a powerful ally before the 
budget committee, in this combination of 
circumstances. 

Is family social work for that reason 
more important than any other type of social 
work? More important than public health 
nursing? More important than recreation? 
Who knows? On the other hand who can 
doubt the necessity for strong, active boards 
of directors, good publicity programs, and 
real evidences of accomplishment for or- 
ganizations not naturally so intrenched? 
That is not to say that these qualities are not 
desirable for family social work organiza- 
tions, and also it is not to imply that the 
appeal to the budget committee is the most 
important reason for possessing them. The 
appeal to the giving public is the final test, 
and in so far as these considerations are im- 
portant before budget committees it is 
because budget committees tend to reflect, to 
interpret, and to respond to public sentiment. 
Only in so far as the conditions of success- 
ful survival under individual finance are 
reasonably met in community fund families 
can the movement as a whole continue to 
succeed, 

What are the mutual responsibilities of 
community funds and member organizations 
in respect to these facts? What have they 
a right to expect of each other in regard to 
them? Is it not the obligation of community 
funds to help member organizations to ap- 
praise the degree to which they are free 
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from criticism, the giving strength of their 
boards, the effectiveness of their boards in 
the annual solicitation, and the ability of 
their boards and staff to win the support of 
public opinion? On the other hand is it not 


June 


the obligation of member organizations to 
help apply these tests to community funds 
themselves, and of both community funds 
and member organizations to welcome every 
helpful suggestion ? 


THE TIME OF MAN’ 
HELEN WALLERSTEIN 


HAVE set myself a difficult task in at- 

tempting to relate this book to social 

work, especially to the case worker. 
Ellen Chesser, it is safe to say, never heard 
of either. However much her people needed 
to be penetrated by the enlightening spirit of 
social work, they managed, in their obscure 
wanderings, to escape it, and Ellen carried in 
herself the divine spark that leads men on- 
ward and upward without any light from 
the outside. Whether her path might have 
been made easier and happier is aside from 
the question. 

Nevertheless, however remote the rela- 
tion of this book seems, on the surface, from 
social work, I can’t help feeling that there 
is a note in it for the case worker. I was 
once in a hospital in the early spring, where 
there was very little happiness around me. 
At the end of a long Sunday—five o'clock 
it was, to be exact—suddenly, through the 
open windows of the building, in a county 
where such a bird was unknown, there came 
the clear penetrating note of a whip-poor- 
will. The effect was magical. It somehow 
awoke in our hearts a sense of the oneness 
with nature on which all mortals depend 
more than they realize. It is such a note 
that The Time of Man (“‘ The time of 
man,’ as a saying, fell over and over in 
Ellen’s mind ”’) carries, and in which to my 
mind lies its real beauty as a novel. For 
it is beautiful ; beautiful in writing, beautiful 
in feeling, and above all beautiful in spirit. 

Briefly, it tells the story of a family of 
tenant farmers—farmers who wander with 
their wagon from farm to farm, settling a 
little while here, a little while there, nowhere 
permanently. “I been all the way to Ten- 
nessee and then on to Georgia and back once 
and on to Tennessee once again,” says Henry 
Chesser, boastfully. The book opens with 


* The Time of Man: Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
The Viking Press, New York, 1926. 


the Chessers on the road—Henry and Nellie, 
and Ellen, the only one living of their seven 
children, And at its close Ellen and Jasper 
and their brood of five are again on the road, 


hoping for “Some better country. Our 
place maybe. Our trees and orchard. Our 


own land sometime. Our place to keep 
. . . Poor, thriftless people, knowing 
only bleakest poverty and hardship. “If I 
only had things to put in drawers and 
drawers to put things in. ‘That’s all I’d ask 
for a time to come,” says Ellen in the autumn 
of her fifteenth birthday. She never knew 
either in any large sense. And when her 
boy Dick longs in the same way for books— 
* Books is what I want. In books, it’s said, 
you'd find the wisdom of all the ages "—you 
feel that he likewise is doomed to disap- 
pointment. A tragic book, if you view it 
from the angle of tragedy. 

But there is in it something above tragedy, 
something that is made to seem much more 
important than tragedy. Ina very different 
volume that I have recently been trying to 
read—I confess much of it is above me— 
there is expressed in quite other terms the 
same note. Henry Osborn Taylor, in his 
essay on the Freedom of the Mind in His- 
tory,? attempts to express in the language 
of philosophy the same thing that Ellen 
Chesser feels when we first come upon her, 
writing her name with her finger in the air, 
“Ellen Chesser”; or when again and again 
through the book we find her crying, “ I’m 
Ellen Chesser and I’m lovely”; or in front 
of the dead judge’s tombstone, “ I’m Ellen 
Chesser and I’m a-liven.” In order to make 
my point clear I shall have to give a rather 
long quotation from Mr. Taylor. He says: 


I do not altogether understand history; I 


cannot explain much that has taken place. And 
I feel it safer to assume the constant and occa- 


* Freedom of the Mind in History: Henry Os- 
born Taylor. Macmillan Co., New York, 1923. 
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sional participation of unfathomable elements— 
the animating and inspiring providence of God, 
the potent waywardness of human genius. The 
whole seems to be no brutally necessitated 
rocess into which the free dignity of man 
should decline to take futile part. It still seems 
to me that each thinking pigmy of us need feel 
no shame to play his small, incalculable rdle, nor 
fear to do so, knowing well that no child’s hand 
shall much derange the world. 


It is this consciousness in Ellen, this 
awareness of nature, this almost mystic feel- 
ing of her connection with the whole time 
of man, of her place in the long chain of 
events, that makes her a vital and living 
being, that makes her matter though she is 
poorest of poor whites. It is this conscious- 
ness in us all that makes us cling to life. 
The Time of Man is a better novel than 
most novels of the day because of the 
author’s appreciation of this fact. Modern 
realists fail in so far as they fail to grasp it, 
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to leave with their readers any feeling of 
hopefulness such as it implies. That is why 
it seems to me that this is particularly, aside 
from the pure pleasure it will give, a book 
for the social case worker. Dealing as she 
does with families like Ellen’s, whose lives 
seem bereft of so many spiritual necessities, 
how can she go on without the conviction 
that “each thinking pigmy of us” has his 
part to play? She welcomes a reminder that, 
to quote again from Mr. Taylor, 


So long as there are depths in our natures 
which the intellect has not plumbed, and shady 
places where no light of science has penetrated, 
we are justified in looking to our natures in 
their wholeness, and to those human or divine 
hopes and aspirations which, through the long 
panorama of history, by thorny and uneven 
paths seem to have led on and upward. These 
we will still include within the data of our 
judgments upon life. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


N ExpertMENTAL Stupy oF CHILDREN: Helen 
A Thompson Woolley, Ph.D. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1926, 726 pp. 

The laws of compulsory education that re- 
quire the child to attend school until he is 14, 
16, or 18 years old before he may enter industry 
have provoked speculation and feverish discus- 
sion Over many points concerning which there 
is an abundance of opinion and a dearth of facts. 
This volume with its factual evidence drawn 
from a careful, comprehensive investigation, its 
sober interpretations, its calm, objective answers 
to many questions, is an agreeable relief to the 
conjecturing, pretentious canting that has been 
the bulk of our informational diet on this 
subject. 

In March, 1911, Dr. Woolley was chosen 
director of the Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati, 
a research-service agency, attached to the public 
schools, privately supported, organized both to 
assist in the administration of the state child 
labor laws and to make a comprehensive study 
of the mental and physical status of working 
children. This volume reports the experimental 
work carried on by that agency during the 
course of many years of patient investigation. 
Its publication has been delayed by the stagger- 
ing amount of statistical work entailed, accom- 
plished with limited assistance, and by fortuitous 
interruptions both in the completion of the 
Studies and in their publication. 

By means of five annual reéxaminations of a 


representative group of children leaving school 
for industry, and of a control group of children 
remaining in school, a large mass of data was 
gathered covering mental and physical measure- 
ments, certain personality characteristics, indus- 
trial histories, and some general facts about 
social background. From these data Dr. Wool- 
ley is able to draw valid conclusions about the 
factors that determine whether a child shall re- 
main in school or enter industry at an early age, 
about the relation of various factors of success 
in industry, and to point out the responsibilities 
of the school concerning the problems of voca- 
tional guidance and vocational training. Inci- 
dentally the study provides the most comprehen- 
sive normative data on the mental and physical 
developments of children from 14 to 18 years of 
age that have been published to date. 

Only a few of the numerous important find- 
ings can be singled out in this review. Per- 
haps the most significant is the evidence to in- 
dicate that the factors which determine whether 
a child remains in school or goes to work 
center about the laws of growth and maturity. 
Strangely, yet logically enough, the child who 
remains in school matures earlier than the child 
who leaves school. This is true for physical 
maturity as well as for mental maturity. More- 
over, the school child not only remains superior 
in both these measurements as he continues to 
go to school but he also continues to gain from 
year to year longer than the child who goes to 
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work at an early age. According to Dr. Wool- 
ley the factors which determine whether a child 
remains in school or goes to work are, in their 
order of importance: (1) level of ability of the 
child; (2) parental attitude; (3) health; (4) 
industrial status. 

The investigation finds no support for the ar- 
guments of educational idealists that going to 
school longer increases wages. Dr. Woolley 
points out with subtlety the dishonest educa- 
tional propaganda that seeks to sell the idea of 
school to children on the basis that they will 
thereby be able to earn more money. 

There is no justification for permitting boys 
to enter industry at an earlier age than girls 
when the facts of mental and physical maturity 
are considered. Indeed the studies suggest that 
in this respect girls could well enter industry at 
an earlier age than boys. The author concludes 
that, taking many factors into consideration, 16 
years is the best compromise for the age when 
children should be permitted to go to work. 

Dr. Woolley argues for scholarships for su- 
perior children, for individual diagnosis in the 
school system, for the school’s assumption of 
responsibility about home conditions and educa- 
tion of parents. She redefines the objectives of 
education for children in terms of improving the 
worker’s attitude to his drudgery by helping 
him to understand and feel the industry as a 
whole, and perhaps by teaching him how to use 
his leisure time to feel the importance and pur- 
pose of this whole business of living in our com- 
plicated social and economic conditions. 

E. K. WicKMAN 





OMAN’S DremMa: Alice Beal Parsons. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1926. 311 pp. 

The author discusses in this volume two main 
questions, viz.: (1) How different are men and 
women? (2) Will the home be endangered if the 
mother has an outside job? 

She refutes the theory that woman is man’s 
inferior and as such has of necessity a circum- 
scribed place in the world. 

Mrs. Parsons has treated the inquiry relative to 
the differences between men and women in its 
broadest aspects. Wide reading, balancing of 
theories and recognition of research work are all 
evident in her treatment of this more or less 
scientific question. 

Her analysis shows that many of the so-called 
differences are only artificial and changing from 
age to age. Through some necessity they were 
acquired and then held by tradition. She concludes 
that if the differences were biological they would 
be constant and definable, and, as a result, the 
social functions of women would be stable. 

Woman's Dilemma differs from most other lit- 


erature on the “ Woman's Movement” in that it 
leaves out of the discussion the “natural rights” 
of women, the “limitations of women,” and simi- 
lar phases of the question, and proceeds at once to 
the analysis of the physical and mental differences 
between men and women. 

The lively interest with which the reader fol- 
lows Mrs. Parsons throughout the whole book igs 
due to the fact that one is entertained by her de- 
lightful manner in relating abstract arguments 
without sacrificing any confidence in her accuracy 
of facts. 

The reader is well prepared for her conclusion 
that the “ biological differences between men and 
women are less than we had supposed, and their 
problematical and undemonstrated effect on mental 
traits become shadowy indeed.” 


Her discussion of the danger to the home if the 
mother has an outside job comprises the whole 
modern idea which would make possible the suc- 
cess of woman both in the home and in an outside 
profession. Mrs. Parsons would not impose, either 
by general legislation or by public opinion, any 
system that would deny to women the choice of 
staying in the home or of engaging in an outside 
activity, or of combining both. She would make 
it a matter of individual preference. 


Social work and social legislation are today 
rather based upon the fact that mothers must stay 
in the home for the ultimate good of the children. 
Legislation on such a basis is remedial, and its 
central aim is to correct abuses. It may well be 
that the methods suggested by Mrs. Parsons for 
“home and career too” will produce conditions in 
society with fewer causes for relief measures. 


The author’s plan of details fits well into our 
present-day business methods and is only a pro- 
posed extension of public service into the home. 
Sufficient demand will bring into the home pre- 
pared hot meats, well cooked vegetables and in 
fact everything that makes for a well-served meal. 
The ease and efficiency with which ice cream, 
bread, and milk are now brought to our table can 
be duplicated in other lines. Central kitchens can 
feed a community. The school is now extending 
its supervision over the leisure time of the chil- 
dren. Hot noonday lunches are already possible 
within the school building. Mrs. Parsons finds 
that with food prepared outside of the home, the 
work of one hour a day will keep a small home in 
order. While her plan for home life seems to 
apply naturally to the women who now have con- 
siderable leisure, yet it is most practicable in its 
application to the working mothers, who, because 
of dire poverty, must earn outside of the home. 
Their relief from the major part of the housework 
would tend to make them better earners in the 
factory and consequently better providers in the 
home. 


June 
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Just as the present school system, public libra- 
ries, and public supervised play all have direct and 
valuable effect upon the families, so again would 
this further extension of public service in the home 
make the lives of the children of working mothers 
more secure from harm. 

While Mrs. Parsons advocates a system that 
leaves the woman as an individual free to choose, 
yet one is mindful all through her arguments that 
she is considering the whole field of opportunities 
for all women. Her last sentence in the book 
states this general viewpoint, that woman, “ given 
the opportunity to develop fully, will be a better 
mother, a more satisfying object of love and a 
more useful member of society.” 

Mrs. WiLuIAM KITTLE 


ROBATION anp Detinguvency: Edwin J. 
P Cooter. Catholic Charities, New York, 1927, 
544 pp. 

Mr. Cooley’s book is a record of achievement, 
an account of an ideal that has been realized. It 
is an expression of twenty years of experience as 
a responsible leader in probation formulated now 
in the remarkable work of the Probation Depart- 
ment of the Court of General Sessions of New 
York. It will be remembered that, through the 
generosity of the Catholic Charities of New York 
acting under the advice of His Eminence, Cardinal 
Hayes, there was organized in this court, a little 
over two years ago, a department of probation de- 
signed for the thorough testing of the probation 
theory. The work was given into Mr. Cooley’s 
hands. And he has succeeded—so well that his 
organization has now been taken over by the city 
to be incorporated as an integrated part of the 
city’s administration of its criminal law. 


This book will be invaluable as a guide to all 
concerned in the probation service. Methods of 
probation, many of its problems, and plans for its 
organization and administration are here for the 
first time brought together in one volume. But the 
book should be read by all who have the social 
welfare at heart. It presents in its carefully pre- 
pared case studies a textbook of environment and 
personality: the diagnosis in each case is made 
from both standpoints and then these two are cor- 
related for the purpose of final judgment as to 
social character and worth. Nearly 140 pages are 
given over to the individual delinquent and to 
processes of effecting his readjustment. 

The study of delinquency is of prime importance 
to all engaged in social work, and what is being 
accomplished in probation is equally important. 
Here now is a book which commands attention. 

CHARLES PLATT 


CORRESPON DENCE 


Dear Miss WALLERSTEIN : 

I'm a mighty busy woman, with piles of delayed 
work staring at me from my desk, but it is not 
often that I read a review of one of my books like 


the one of Her Son’s Wife which has just come to 
me in THE Famiry!! I can’t let it pass without 
thanking you for the attentive look you have given 
that book, and the very complete understanding 
which has come from your look. It is a delight to 
know of a reader who gives (relatively speaking) 
as much care to penetrate the intentions of the 
author, as the poor author does to try to get her 
intentions intelligible. And I can’t let your very 
reasonable questions at the end pass without trying 
to answer them, too. I’ve just been waiting for 
those questions to be asked. In the case of The 
Home-Maker I waited apparently in vain. No- 
body seemed to hear them, although now I see 
that you did at least. I meant the book to shout 
those questions out loudly. I meant them to say 
something which the case worker by the very 
technique of her job can’t say; I meant them to 
say right out, brutally, that there are human rela- 
tionships which cannot be mended, cannot be re- 
paired, cannot be made all right, not even by the 
most devoted thought, because there is something 
fundamentally wrong about them; and that “ some- 
thing fundamentally wrong” is something which 
might have been repaired if society had taken it in 
time, or were generous and wide enough in spirit. 

For instance, in the case of The Home-Maker, 
it seemed to me infamous that society should de- 
mand of a_ well-intentioned, devoted man and 
woman something so wholly against their natures 
that the only way they could approach life nor- 
mally (for them) was by acting such a lie as is 
involved in Lester Knapp’s wheel-chair. There it 
seemed to me that society has allowed a cast-iron 
tradition to grow up and persist long beyond any 
usefulness it might have had, till its effect now is 
the outrageous one that—yes—the only place for 
the fine Lester Knapps ts the wheel-chair! 

As to poor Lottie I hoped to show in 
Her Son’s Wife that when society lets a girl-child 
grow up as Lottie did, society is preparing an 
insoluble problem for those who are to live with 
her throughout her long life. I wanted to let 
out a yell of warning: “Look out! If you let the 
problem get set up the way it is started, there 
won't be any answer, there can’t be any solution!” 
I hoped that, after reading that very grim novel, 
the sight of a fourteen-year-old such as Lottie 
was, would stir people to a real alarm that might 
rouse them to get something done before it is too 
late. I wanted to say, “ When such and such con- 
ditions are allowed to surround childhood, such 
and such entirely hopeless and wrong conditions 
ensue in adult life, and many times there is no im- 
proving them.” 

The case worker, as she encounters each living 
“case,” is bound by an unspoken implicit oath of 
her profession not to admit to herself that any 
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case is hopeless; if she did, she'd fall by the road- 
side instanter, of course. But as a novelist, I can 
speak up for her, and say that unless society takes 
more care, both in intelligence and in open-minded- 
ness, there are many many cases which are hope- 
less, in which all that can be done is a poor and 
wrong pis-aller, such as Mrs. Bascomb’s half- 
murder of Lottie, such as Lester Knapp’s living lie. 

Am I clear? I’m writing in great haste (really 
I shouldn’t be taking the time off to write a letter 
at all). But I was so much struck by the intelli- 
gent attention you'd given the book that I couldn't 
bear not to go on talking to you about it. Thanks. 

DororHy CANFIELD FISHER 


To THE EpiTor: 

Won't you in fairness call the attention of your 
readers to a number of curious misstatements in 
Mrs. Leonard’s review’ of Our Enemy the Child 
(now in its 3d edition) ? 

First as to the title: Why take it with such 
painful literalness? Naturally nobody regards 
children as enemies, although there is always not a 
little hostility between the generations, and although 
the old education, which attempted by means of 
rod and other forms of dire discipline to make 
children conform to quite unchild-like adult 
standards is not yet as discredited as it might be. 

Second: Where anywhere is the statement made 
that “education has but one purpose, the complete 
expression of the individual”? If the necessity 
for self-expression is stressed in the book, this is 
only because the older education ignored this 
necessity. 

In attempting to prove the “ narrowness” of my 
viewpoint, Mrs. Leonard cites the incident about 
the teacher who waited for her class to assemble 
itself instead of calling it to order. This she 
says is “quoted from the description of a private 
school where the tuition is high.” Actually this 
teacher was in P. S. 61, Manhattan, as the text 
explicitly states. In this connection too, Mrs. 
Leonard asks brightly, ““ Why not use the time for 
some valuable experience which has no natural 
setting in life?” How valuable can any school 
experience be that has no relation to life? Therein 
lies another important distinction between the older 
and the newer viewpoints in education. 


Again, Mrs. Leonard insists that the little glass 
etcher in the Walden School was never given any 
sense of kinship with other workers, that he missed 
out entirely on the “ fascinating history back of 
present methods” of etching. Where is there any 
statement to prove such an assertion? As a matter 
of fact the progressive schools are extremely 


*See Tue Famiry, March, 1927, p. 30. 


careful to relate children’s laboratory experiences 
to history, geography, and so on. 

Another minor misstatement is her attributing 
to me the suggestion that children should not learn 
to write until they are eight years old. This is 
explicitly stated to be Miss Irwin’s opinion (p. 
30). The story also is Miss Irwin’s, not mine, 
of the boy who, because of the emergency arising 
from his having to move uptown, learned to write 
in two days. Miss Irwin’s experiment in this 
East Side public school has excited widespread 
interest among educators. 

Mrs. Leonard takes me to task for stating the 
viewpoint held by an overwhelming number of 
modern men of science, that there are many in- 
stances where severe emotional shocks have pro- 
duced serious maladjustments in later life. I refer 
her to the practicing psychologists. The discovery 
is theirs, not mine. 

Again she holds me responsible for the sugges- 
tion that the “nursery school is better organized 
to meet the needs of young children than the 
average home.” This is the belief held by such 
pioneers in the nursery school movement as Miss 
Harriet Johnson of the New York Bureau of 
Educational Experiments, Mrs. Helen Woolley of 
Teachers College, and so on. This in no sense 
means that the nursery school can take the place 
of the home, or of the mother’s personal over- 
sight. The child needs both. 

And finally, Mrs. Leonard assumes that I write 
as a pure theorist. If she had taken the trouble 
to investigate, she might have discovered that I 
write both as a student of education, and as a 
mother. My little girl is five years old, and I am 
bringing up with her another little girl of the 
same age. There are also usually several other 
children in the household, as well as always a 
dozen or so in from the neighbors, who have 
made our home a children’s center for every kind 
of joyous enterprise. 

AGNEs DE LIMA 
(Mrs. Arthur McFarlane) 


June, 1927 - 
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